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Let’s Keep Those Smiles 


The two small children in our ¢¢ 
picture seem to be very happy about 
turning to school after summer yj 
tion. Probably, they go to one of fl 
ultra-modern schools where learning 
a happy experience. Not all of 
children in the United States are so : 
tunate, however. Many go to o 
crowded, poorly lighted schools wh 
make learning the three R’s an oner 
task instead of a pleasure. 


Let’s all make an effort to see that 
children attend modern, well-equipy 
and roomy schools. We would like to 
those cover smiles on the faces of all 
our school children. 


What’s Here? Apropos for the mo: 
of September is Frances Feazel’s arti 
‘¢Meet Johnny’s Teacher,’’ which 
parents with bairns of any age sho 
read. 

You teen-agers are in for a real t 
this month if you read the article w 
ten especially for you. It’s ¢a 
“<Sound in Body,’’ produced from 
facile pen of a gal whose teen ye 
aren’t too far behind. ‘‘Sound | 
Body’’ stresses the importance of t 
ing care of your health—a serious to 
which has been artfully spiced with se 
tillating wit. You’ll enjoy the ele 
drawings by John Steiger, too. 

Many church people are unconscio 
inconsiderate of their minister and 
family. Carolyn P. Blackwood has 
terviewed numerous ministers and thi 
wives who have divulged their complai 
toward members of their congregatio 
“‘Let Them Live Their Own Lives?’ 
a very revealing article, and one whi 
all church people read. 


It’s a rare husband who would get | 
in the middle of the night to go 
doors and silence a mooing cow whi 
was disturbing his wife. Chief Just 
John Marshall did this and many otli 
thoughtful things for the woman 
whom he was devoted for nearly fif 
years. You’ll enjoy the biography 
John Marshall and his wife, whi 
have for you in this issue of Hearthst 
Those familiar with the tender 
story of Elizabeth Barrett and B 
Browning will find John and | 
Marshall’s love story very similar. 


We think that our fiction for 
month is excellent. ‘‘Always RB 
ber’? is the story of a girl who di 
the wonder of growing up. 


< 


What’s Coming? Our next mc 
Hearthstone will be a special f 
worship issue. Whether you al 
have family worship in your 
are interested in starting famil; 
ship, you’ll find excellent articles. 
to your needs. 


eiiritish Churches Push Interracial Program 


thdon, England—A pledge to promote cooperation among 
-#ers of various races in Britain, Africa, and elsewhere 


eimade by the British Council of Churches. The delegates 
7] after receiving a statement from the Council’s interna- 
gol department on critical situations in Africa. The state- 
hij said there was an urgent need for developing Christian 
gilrship in areas where different races live side by side. 

oj2 Council called for a ‘‘fresh outpouring of service’’ 
+ #its members to aid African churches. It urged increased 
/ ort for the programs of missionary groups and for the 
exjpment of Christian co-operation through strengthening 
We Christian Councils in Africa. 

© re support also was asked for the efforts of the Kenya 
“tian Council and its associated churches and missions to 
eilitate the Kikuyus. 

oe Council also reaffirmed its endorsement of the declara- 
son race relations adopted by the World Council of 
@shes at Evanston, Illinois, in August, 1954. That state- 
called upon member bodies to work for the abolition 
11 forms of racial segregation or discrimination. 


Widia’s Christians Defend Missionaries 


“thas reached a point where it undermines public con- 
“ce in their educational, social, and humanitarian work,’’ 
WNational Christian Council said here, 

a 4000-word statement the Council defended the church’s 
9 to send missionaries from one country to another on the 
nds of its ‘‘supra-national character and universal com- 
These, it said, ‘‘are essential to its existence.’’ 
v/Chureh in India ‘‘seeks the assistance and comradeship 
mhristians belonging to other nationalities.’’ 

.e Council attributed the agitation against missionaries 
a religious and cultural reaction’’ which seeks to identify 
fpnal culture with Hindu culture. ‘‘To compel other reli- 
™s groups to accept Hindu customs, valuable as they may 
™® Hindus, is to coerce non-Hindus into accepting what does 
mappeal to them, and may indeed be contrary to their re- 
us faith,’’ it said. 

; the same time the Council commended to Indian Chris- 


A. Armstrong Roberts 


ae 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


tians ‘‘the desirability of clothing their religious life, its 
ideas and practices as far as possible in truly Indian forms, 
free from unnatural manners and customs derived from Chris- 
tianity’s contacts with the West.’’ 

Titled ‘‘The Church’s Freedom for Its Missionary Task,’’ 
the document constituted an indirect reply to government regu- 
lations restricting the entry and work of foreign missionaries. 

In defending the Church’s right to preach the gospel to 
non-Christians, the NCC statement stressed that ‘‘the Chris- 
tian in his witness is not interested in trying to establish his 
own belief or practice as superior. Rather, he wants to make 
a humble declaration in word and deed of what has hap- 
pened in his spiritual and moral liberation, and present in a 
positive, loving way the truth which has brought him, as one 
who believes in Jesus Christ the Savior of the world, to spirit- 
ual reality and life. 

‘«The commission from Christ to preach the gospel to the 
whole world,’’ it said, ‘cannot be removed from Christian- 
ity without mutilating it.’’ 


® Evangelism in Japan 


Tokyo—Concentrated evangelism campaigns will be con- 
ducted in five Japanese prefectures this year by the United 
Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan). The campaigns are 
part of a 1955 program in preparation for the celebration in 
1959 of the 100th anniversary of the first Christian missionary 
effort in Japan. 

Other phases of the program are selection of four new 
localities for pioneer evangelism efforts; construction of four 
new church buildings; revitalizing of ten mission churches. 


@ Swiss Protestants Help Divorced Women 


Zurich, Switzerland—Monthly meetings for divorced women 
are sponsored here by the Protestant Central Office for Paro- 
chial Work. 

The women are offered advice on legal problems, personal 
difficulties, education of children, and other questions. In 
addition, they are given Bible lessons and talks on moral and 
spiritual matters. 


Frances 


Feazel 


_ ent. He could also explain what material 


~ whether J ohnny makes a 


A MOTHER of two junior-age children recent 
remarked in a meeting of a church group, ‘ 
wonder what my children learn in their church sche 
classes. Do they make any progress? Johnny nev 
tells me anything about his class, and Susie is 
much better. They have been coming to chur} 
school regularly for several years now, but I do 
really know what they have accomplished. I g 
reports on their public school work, but is there a1 
way to measure achievement in the church school’ 

Her question touched off a discussion of the Pa 
sibility and the desirability of such measuremen} 
In the middle of the discussion our minister asky 
the questioning woman, ‘‘ How well do you know yo 
children’s teachers?’’ 

‘‘Why, just casually,’’ she replied. ‘‘I have n 
them, of course, and I speak to them whenever I 
them at various church affairs.’’ 

‘“Have you ever talked with them about your eh 
dren?’’ asked the minister. ‘‘Have you ever visiti 
their classes? Have you ever asked them the que 
tions which you have just brought up here?’’ : 

A look of surprise came over the woman’s fad 
‘“Why, no!’’ she said. ‘‘Do you think they cou! 
answer my questions?’’ = | 

Of course they could, at least to a certain exte 
It is impossible to measure the spiritual progress 
children in church school in any accurate way, f! 
the seeds which are sowed in young minds sometim: 
come to flower years later. Public school teach 
often speak of the inadequacies of their marking 
tem, but church school teachers would have an e 
more difficult time of it were they to try to ‘‘mal 
their classes’ achievements. Nevertheless, they « 
note certain signs of progress, bits of evidence th 
Johnny is beginning to get an idea of world Chi 
tianity or that Susie is connecting some of Jesu 
ables with things that oceur in our ordinary 
life in the United States. A teacher would 
such encouraging information to an inquir 


} 


? 


| 


Susie shows in the material, what type of qu 
he asks, whether these questions show 
absorbed and thought about the mat 


covered in the class, what sort of interest Joh 


nl el — a a — es = a = 


to the current study. Where 
their own worship service 


Many of your church school teachers are parents with problems similar to yours. 
You’ll find mutual understanding in discussing your children with them. 

Get acquainted with both church school and public school teachers. 

That doesn’t mean exchanging a brief “hello” at PTA meetings and church 


dinners. 
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how willingly and easily he takes any part re- 
ed of him. All of these points would be of in- 
t to a concerned parent, but it is unlikely that 
r and Dad would ever find them out from 
ny and Susie, for most of the Johnnys and 
9s are uncommunicative on such subjects! 


acher might also report any problems that he 

$s in working with the child. Teachers see cer- 

‘raits and ideas in children which parents never 

ve, perhaps because they are too close to them; 

haps because the fathers and mothers have the 

e traits and ideas themselves and fail to recog- 
them in others. : 

is not only the parents who will benefit from a 

on with their children’s teachers. They prob- 


es 


do not realize what valuable help they can give~ 


2 teachers. Perhaps Mother knows that the way 
Susie to talk on any subject is to ask leading 
is of other people and to ignore Susie tempo- 
Maybe Dad realizes that Johnny lacks self- 


It means cultivating a friendship which will greatly benefit 
everyone concerned—you, the teachers, and your children. 


confidence in facing people, but would do a fine, re- 
sponsible job of setting up the worship center each 
Sunday morning. Good teachers would eventually 
find out these things for themselves, but helpful par- 
ents could save them time and perhaps some costly 
mistakes—and time is short and precious in chureh 
school sessions. 

This kind of discussion and mutual help can never 
take place, however, if the parents and the teachers 
do not know each other. Having the church school 
staff introduced, in a group, at the opening session 
of the vear is certainly not enough. Neither is a 
casual ‘‘good morning’’ before or after the church 
service. If you attend a small church and live in a 
small community,,you may be fortunate enough to 
know your teachers already. If so, you should feel 
no hesitancy about discussing your children with 
them. If you do not know them, you should feel no 


hesitancy about getting acquainted. I am afraid that 
(Continued on page 28) 


ting in’’ on a classroom lecture Le tell you things about J ohnny and Susie that you never knew before. 


eke ue erb 


Chief Justice John Marshall, from a painting by Brooke. 
When in Washington for the inauguration of President 
Jackson, he fondly wrote in a letter to his wife, “I wish 
I could leave it all and come to you.” 


Mary Willis Marshall, wife of Chief Justice Marshall. 
She “set her cap” for the young man when she was only 
fourteen, and at sixteen she became his wife. 


SAW her first the week she attained the age} 

fourteen and was greatly pleased with her... 
became at sixteen a most devoted wife.”’ Twen 
four-year-old John Marshall was a veteran of Val 
Forge when he met his future wife, beautiful Mz 
Ambler, at a ball in Yorktown, Virginia. This ys 
we celebrate the 200th anniversary of John Marshal 
birth to honor him as the great Chief Justice of 1 
United States Supreme Court; but his admirers a 
honor him for his fifty years’ devotion to his sey 
invalid wife. This is one of the most tone ] 


stories in our history. 


Mary Willis Ambler was the daughter of J acque 
Ambler, the Virginia state treasurer, a younger s 
ot the wealthy and prominent Ambler family, eal 
Rebecea Burwell (whom Thomas Jefferson had a 
courted). The Amblers’ daughters were noted 
their beauty, grace, and charm. 


John Marshall met the Ambler sisters when 
visited his father in Yorktown, then a garrison, 
1780. As Jaequelin Ambler had accepted an appoi 
ment in Williamsburg, his family was relieved t 
that the commanding officer, Colonel Marshall, al 
family were their next-door neighbors. Th 
were delighted when they learned that young | | pt 
Marshall was to visit his father. 


_The Yorktown girls of the best families were 
tiptoe’ on his arrival and were ‘‘emulous’ 


¥ 


John Marshal. and His Wife 
photos reproduced from Eres of Congress co 


The home of John Marshall at Richmond, Virgin 
1798 until his death in 1835, three — after Mary’s 


HEARTHSTO! 
Go ) 


a a a ee eee 


Which one should be introduced to him first. They 
Morried unduly, for little Mary Ambler had made her 
jin plans to meet the ‘‘paragon.”’ 
# Mary’s older sister, Eliza, recorded the first meet- 
“ie between the young people in these words: ‘‘It is 
markable that my sister, then only fourteen and 
Wiferent beyond all others, declared that we were 
‘ving ourselves useless trouble, for that she had made 
jp her mind to set her cap for him and eclipse us all. 
shis in the end proved true, and at the first introduc- 
; on he became devoted to her.’ 
| After that night the young captain spent much 
sme at the Ambler house, often reading poetry to 
the sisters. On fine days that spring he and Mary, 
ihom he called Polly, enjoyed walks along the York 
diver. 
} His parents’ wishes to prepare himself for a career 
ti Jaw and his own plans for marriage now called 
decisive action on John Marshall’s part. So he 
Gnrolled for a course in law lectures at William and 
ry College. He had trouble keeping his mind on 
1 studies, however. In his class notebook we find 
lations of Mary’s name, alone or coupled with 
‘‘Miss Maria Ambler,’’ ‘‘Miss M. Ambler—J. 
shall,’’ and ‘‘ John Marshall—Miss Polly Am—.”’ 
arly in June, 1780, Jaecquelin Ambler moved his 
ily to Richmond. On the way they stopped for a 
or two in Williamsburg and attended a ball 
. . by certain gentlemen in compliment . 
he Misses Ambler.’’ 
is ended John Marshall’s six weeks of college. 
followed the Amblers to Richmond and secured a 
e to practice law; but clients were few, and 
had plenty of time for courtship. 
n he became interested in polities, and when 
was elected to his father’s seat in the House of 
gesses, Polly’s father consented to the marriage, 
took place on January 3, 1783. After paying 
clergyman, John Marshall had exactly one guinea 
- He took his young bride to a tiny two-room 
with furniture bought on credit. 


d three horses. 
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“As a wed- 
gift: the bridegroom’s father aus oe couple a 
, ung lawyer’ 'S financial robles were not courting you . 
id oe Tae ‘soon. struck the Marshalls” 


‘(ARSHALL and his wife 


By Mollie Somerville 


when Polly fell ill with an obscure nervous ailment. 
She was very devout, and Marshall’s aceount books of 
1786 indicate the purchase of Blair’s Sermons to 
which the invalid turned for spiritual help. The 
books also reveal that the doctor bills were very high. 
The treatments accomplished little, however. The 
three physicians who treated Poly were baffled by the 
nature of her illness, which, ‘‘embittered her comfort 
through life,’’ according to Eliza. 


Of the ten children born to the Marshalls, five sons 
and a daughter survived. John Marshall loved his 
home and family, and when his professional duties 
required him to be away from Richmond, he returned 
as soon as possible to the fine, two-story brick house 
which he eventually built. 

President Washington urged him to become At- 
torney General of the United States, but he declined. 
‘“The rewards of the lawyer’s active and better re- 
munerated professional life did, on the whole, permit 
some accumulation, some provision, for the dear 
ones,’’ he said. 

When he was home, John Marshall tried, for Polly’s 
sake, to keep the family life harmonious. The chil- 
dren recalled that he was kind and just, though most 
of their early memories centered around the restric- 
tions imposed by their mother’s illness. 

In 1800 President John Adams had sent Marshall’s — 
name to the Senate as his choice for Chief Justice of 


the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court met twice 
a year for short sessions; in addition the justices also 


served on circuit courts. During his absences from 
home, which covered about half the year, Marshall 
wrote amusing, affectionate letters to his wife. 

Polly must have read over and over again a letter 
written by the Chief Justice in his seventieth year, — 


after a knee injury confined him to his bed in Wash- — 
ington. 


The secretaries’ wives were very kind to — 
him, but time passed slowly. ‘‘How do you think I 
beguile it?”’ he wrote. ‘‘I begin with the ball at 
York and the dinner on the fish at your house the = 
next day, . . . our splendid assembly at the Palace in : 
Williamsburg . . the very welcome reception you 
gave me on your | Stave from Dover, our little tiffs 
and makings up, my feelings while Major Dick was 
_ and all the thousand indescribable 
but cely affecting | instances of your n aeneC 0g 


eoldness which constituted for a time the happiness 
or misery of my life and will always be recollected 
with a degree of interest which can never be lost while 
recollection remains. Thus it is that I find amuse- 
ment for those hours which I pass without company 
or books.”’ 

How tender are the words of another letter, of 
February, 1829, when Washington was filled to ¢a- 
pacity and was expected to overflow with visitors on 
March 3 for the inauguration of President Jackson ! 
““T wish I could leave it all and come to you,”’ 
Marshall wrote to Polly. ‘‘How much more delight- 
ful would it be to sit by you than to witness all the 
pomp and parade of the inauguration.’’ 

The great Chief Justice’s devotion to his wife was 
not confined to writing. In Richmond he relieved 
Polly of as many household duties as possible. It was 
not unusual to see him return from market in the 
early morning with poultry in one hand and a basket 
of vegetables in the other. At spring-cleaning time 
he would tenderly put Mrs. Marshall in her carriage 
and instruct a servant to take her for a drive in the 
country or a visit to her sister. Then he would seize 
a broom and vigorously lead the house servants in an 
attack on dust and dirt. 

When Poly was suffering from a nervous attack, 
sudden noises aggravated her condition and caused 
her extreme anguish. Then her devoted husband 
would take off his shoes on entering the house. If, 
in the middle of the night, a barking dog or a mooing 
cow disturbed her, he would get up, dress, and go 
out to drive the animal away. A small boy in the 
neighborhood made whips that he cracked with loud 


pu sorry, but I can’t do the posters for the club’s 

entertainment,’’ said a young woman to a mem- 
ber of the committee. ‘‘I hate to refuse you, but I’m 
no good ‘has and painting. Do you need any- 
one to t re of the newspaper publicity? I’ve 
had some experience along that line.’’ : 

Later, the committee expressed their appreciation 
not only for the young woman’s publicity work, but 
also for her initiative in volunteering her services. 

“Tt’s an idea of mine ,that-if one must refuse re- 
sponsibility, it may ne NG as constructive as 
possible,’’ she said. ‘‘I know it’s hard for people 
working for a good cause to be let down by a ‘No!’ 
be it plain or dressed up graciously. If an alterna- 
tive can’t be offered or a new suggestion be given in 


answ 
ae to a plea, then even a refusal may be help- 


; It it is possible for you to join at specified times 
in the al ties of your church, club, or nity 
work, give a reason for your refusal graciously, and 
Suggest someone else’s name, bring out the idea of a 
new plan for which you might work, or a sub-com- 
mittee where you would fit in. 
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Make It a Helpful Relusal by Lydia Lion Robert 


noises. During one whip-cracking demonstration My 
Marshall winced in agony until, carrying out t 
Chief Justice’s standing order, the butler went ou 
side and bought the whip for twenty-five cents. 

John Marshall’s love for Polly never died. To u 
his own words: ‘‘From the hour of our union to tha} 
of our separation, I never ceased to thank heave 
for this its best gift. Not a moment passed in whidl 
I did not consider her as a blessing from which ti} 
chief happiness of my life was derived.’ 

Mary Marshall must have been an extraordinay| 
woman to have inspired this life-long devotion. Sh 
also had a gift which gave much pleasure to a ma 
who was famous for his humor and his inexhaustib]f 
store of anecdotes. ‘‘She possessed much chaste, dell 
cate, and playful wit, and if she permitted herself { 
indulge in the talent, told her little story with grad 
and could mimic very successfully the peculiariti 
of the person who was its subject,’’ the Chief Justid 
said. 

On Christmas Day, 1831, Mary Marshall died. Th 
previous day she had hung around her husband 
neck a locket containing a wisp of her hair which hj 
wore day and night for the three years he va 
ker. 

The Chief Justice wrote the inscription for Polly’ 
tombstone, ending with these words; ‘‘This stone i 
devoted to her memory by him who best knew h 
worth, and most deplores her loss.’’ In John Mar 
shall’s farewell tribute to the beautiful woman he ha 
adored for nearly fifty years, he left a lasting mem 
rial of a great love story. 


The officers in charge of various enterprises ar‘ 
weighted with responsibilities, and they appreciat 
any intelligent interest shown by the bright spot i 
a helpful re lusal. One man wouldn’t join the finane 
committee & hurch, but he offered to do all th 
repairs and paifiting, and another member, who coulc 
do neither, interested an interior decorator friend ir 
arranging new furnishings. = 3 


In volunteer work for any p 68 community lif 
it is always best to choose the office or to do the work 
that you can do easily and best, no matter how mu 
pressure is applied by people in charge. In the 
everyone is better satisfied and happier. Before ac 
cepting a special job, be sure that you are fitted fo 
it and can carry it through. Two women agreed t 
interview people in their homes for contributions to : 
worthy cause. One woman found it pleasant, ea 
work and enjoyed her many contacts. The ot 
woman, however, disliked it so nfich)that she re 


to continue, but went gladly to the head office in th 
evenings to do clerical work, _ 3 . 


(Continued on page 15) 


hurch members can lighten the burden of the 
jnister and his family by showing 
nsideration for their rights. Perhaps you 
jurch members will see their minister and his 
imily in a new light after reading these 
atements from pastors and their wives, 


/presentatives of all denominations. 


EK THINK we have the grandest work in the 

world. When John heard the eall to the min- 
ry and asked me to share this life with him, we 
ith gave ourselves to God. We thank him every 
iy, and we love our people. We want to serve them. 
ke the family doctor, John is on eall day or night, 
id so am I in ease of need. We are people, how- 
er, just like other folks. We could be more use- 
il to Christ and to our church, as well as to the 
jmmunity and to the world, if they would let us 
ve our own lives.’’ 


How true this is, my dear girl, starry-eyed dreamer 
raight from college, and now the ‘‘Lord’s busi- 
pss woman,’’ without salary or an eight-hour day. 
hat do you and your hubby want the people to do 
id not to do? Here are some of the answers the 
ithor received from ministers’ families. 


Be 


by Carolyn P. Blackwood 


A’most without exception these friends report 
many reasons for thanksgiving, and few occasions for 
complaining. No money could tempt them to be in 
any other line of work. If they give the opposite 
impression, please blame the reporter, who happens 
to like spice even more than sugar. In all my inter- 
views and conferences not one pastor or his wife re- 
ported being imposed upon. 


The Parsonage a Convenience 


‘“Why does every society feel free to use our home 
for entertaining? The women often borrow my pots 
and pans, my linens and silver, and they either for- 
get to bring them back, or they return them half 
spoiled. I like pretty things in my home as well as 
other women.”’ 

‘“‘We have to entertain all the ‘visiting firemen’ 
who come to town. Why can’t the church members 
occasionally share this privilege? We like to have 
guests in our home, but we do not enjoy running a 
free hotel or a cafeteria.’’ 

‘An extra class from the church school meets in 
our home. Often we wish that the house were not so 


ive their own lives 


large, and so hard to heat. With a dozen lively 
youngsters in our living room, our furniture and rugs 
get worn. The children always use the bathroom, 
sometimes leaving it in a mess.’ 

‘“We wish we had a wide-awake parsonage com- 
mittee, with a woman on it. In one church near by 
the chairman comes around regularly and asks what 
the wife wants done in the way of repairs. A bit of 
plaster off, a leak in the roof, a drip in a pipe, or a 
sticking door can cause a lot of annoyance, but I’d 
never think of reporting such things.”’ 


‘When John and I moved into our present parson- 
age, we had to spend the first week cleaning out the 
trash our predecessor had left behind. Three wagon 
loads of rubbish were carted away. It took time, 
strength, and money that we could have used m a 
better way. We just wondered where the parsonage 
committee had been!’’ 


Curiosity about Private Affairs 


‘‘T wish people would not keep prying into our 
personal affairs. If we want to buy a new car, take 
a Monday off and visit our relatives, go on our 
summer holiday, or even have another baby, that’s 
our own private business. People never think of 
treating the undertaker and his wife as though they 
lived in a glass house, which was open for inspection 
day and night. You ought to hear the questions from 
women who want to have the ‘inside track’ at the 
parsonage. One of them actually asked me if we had 
deliberately had our fourth baby so that the church 
would get us a bigger house!’’ 


‘‘Some of our people try to tell John what to read. 
Half the things they recommend are not worth read- 
ing. They borrow his books, ones he uses the most, 
and forget to return them, or else they bring them 
back dogeared and soiled. Books are a minister’s 
tools, and he likes to have them close at hand, all in 
order, and neat. Again people ask him for reading 
lists. That sort of thing takes time that he needs for 
study. A good library will help a person with a 
reading list. Sometimes we wonder if the ‘askers’ 


are trying to find out how much he knows, or how 
el 
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to pray when he is expected to be at the telephond, 
more often than on his knees.’ | 

The minister and his wife want you to call wher . 
there is a real need, preferably at the church office}) 
If there is no office, most ministers set apart a certai 
hour in the day for church business. If possible eal 
then. Be clear and exact in giving informatiiin’ 
Come to the point quickly and then hang up. Abovy@ 
all, be brief. 


They Visit at Odd Hours 


‘‘John and I love people, and we want them td 
love us. Sometimes we wish they would give ug 
‘absent treatment,’ especially on Saturday night 
One Saturday evening an officer and his wife came 
to ‘make a little call.’ They brought lovely gifts) 
but they wore their welcome out by staying unti. 
after eleven o’clock. Little did they know how mue 
work a pastor’s wife has to do on Saturday evening | 
after dark, and how much her husband needs a quiet 
evening for rest and relaxation before the stenuous) 
day to come. Saturday evening may be a free tima| 
for other people, but not for the folks in the parson‘ 
age.”? | 

When a new minister comes to your church, allo 
time for the wife to get settled in the new home, and 
then make a brief call to welcome them. Do not sté 
long, for there are many visitors at the parsona: 
Do not drop in at odd times. The baby may be 
having a bath, or the mother may be washing h 
hair. Even in a parsonage they must keep cle; 


Invite the pastor and his wife into your homeg 
meals, but not on Sunday after chureh. They ne 
a quiet afternoon. Don’t ask them to anes 
after the evening service. They are tired and y 
to get home to rest. Few people realize 
strenuous day the sabbath i is for the minister a1 ne his 
wife. 


Attendance at Meetings 


“John and I love to be with our people, 
like to attend meetings. Still we think y 
able to choose. My dear husband is almost ‘ 
to death.’ People expect him to run 


2 service. At ten thirty in ‘the orl 


The Children as Playthings 


The most serious questions relate to children. The 
astor and his wife can put up with petty annoyances 
or themselves, but they often wish their small chil- 
ren did not have to suffer. If there is a new baby 
i the parsonage, of course the church people wish to 
* him. They shouldn’t, however, poke the little 
nerub under the chin, or in the tummy to make him 
nile, or try to kiss him on the mouth, and ask to 
old him in their arms. They shouldn’t ask the 
astor to bring the children along when making 
astoral calls. 

“When our children misbehave, everybody seems 
wocked. If they act nicely, they are held up as 
iodels for other boys and girls. Our little ones are 
uman, as human as we were at their age and their 
ze. Just because their parents are consecrated now, 
sno guarantee concerning their children.’’ 

“Sometimes we wish we did not live next door to 
ve church. Our children get too much attention. 
Ve do not want them to grow up as prigs.”’ 

If there is illness in the home or a new baby has 

rrived, a kind trustee ought to inquire if the salary 
s big enough to meet the new bills. Even if the 
octor donates his services, there are bills for hospitals 
nd drugs. At such a time the minister and his wife 
oubly appreciate gifts of something good to eat and 
xtra money to keep the wolf from the door. 
When the pastor’s wife does not go out to call with 
er husband, remember her duties at home. He takes 
er with him as a bride. After that, each of them 
an do more good by calling separately. If she went 
long on his regular calls, she might outshine the 
ood man! Who ever heard of a doctor’s wife acconi- 
anying him on his rounds and going in to see his 
atients ? 


The Need for Loving Prayer 


Most of the pastors whom I interviewed brushed 
all these things aside. They felt far more concern 
about the spiritual lives of the people. 

‘If I could get my people to pledge three hours a 
week to the church, I should be happy.’’ 

“If people would give through the church one- 
half of their tithes, we should not have to ask for 
so many special offerings.’’ 

“Tf our members would take their church vows 
seriously, we could double our effectiveness in the 
community.”’ 


‘Tf all my members would pray for me and for the 
church every day, we could become a power.’’ 

‘“‘My chief longing for the people is that they 
shall learn to pray, not merely to repeat phrases. I 
wish they would spend more time looking to God, 
and less time with television.’’ So it seems that the 
people in the parsonage are human beings, earthen 
vessels. They need your prayers, as they pray for 
you every day. Whenever you feel tempted to find 
fault with either or both of them, pray. 

‘‘Finally, brethren,’’ when your pastor moves to 
another field, say good-by, and let it be final. Do 
not invite him back to officiate at weddings or 
funeral. Any such arrangements ought to made, if 
at all, through the present pastor. Do not keep 
telling the new minister, or his wife, how their 
predecessors did things or did not do them. So 
did ‘‘Mrs. Elisha.’’ Instead of saying to your pastor, 
‘‘Dare to be a Daniel!’’ try this: ‘‘Please be your- 
self. We love you just as you are. As for your 
wife, we adore her, and your children are twice as 
good as we have any right to expect.’’ 

So you can help to make the parsonage a heaven 
on earth, and the loved ones there the happiest people 
in God’s world. 
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for the older 


APPLE 
FOR THE TEACHER PARTY 


CHOOL! School! Teachers and pupils are back 

at their desks again! So why not give a neighbor- 
hood party in honor of the teachers, where parents, 
teachers, and pupils can get acquainted. 

The community center, church recreation room, 
or school gymnasium would be an ideal setting for 
such an affair. 

Committees composed of both parents and students 
would take charge of the various activities and see 
that everything necessary is on hand for the games, 
prizes, refreshments, and so on. 

The games should be planned for groups of dif- 
ferent ages, simple games for the quite young, active 
games for the teen-agers, and quiet entertainment 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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guests. For example, the youngsters 
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A Story by MELVA POLLARD 


Jennie held up the gallon jug and 
looked into the green Swamp water. 
The miracle had already started .. . 


if WAS spring at Four Corners 
and Jennie Miller could see even 
the smallest buds on the lilac 
bushes along the back-yard fence 
were bursting into glory. And 
there was a stirring and a growing 
inside herself that made her want 
to take long leaps through the air, 
to jump from one puff. of cloud to 
another. 


Of course a twelve-year-old girl 


Senator. «aad 


knows she can’t do a thing like 
that, Jennie told herself. That was 
the whole trouble. She couldn’t 
do what she wanted to do. She 
wanted to do the things Margaret 
eould do. 


She hadn’t realized how much 
she wanted to be like her older 
sister until this minute. This in- 
stant as she came through the gar- 
den gate and saw Margaret gather- 
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ing the lilacs, saw her sistel 
housecoat lifted by a low hangi 
branch in a way . . . yes, almc 
as though she were a queen 2 
the branch held her train. 


Jennie looked down at her 
wet, soggy shoes, then went squi 
ing past the lilaes and onto 7 
back porch. She tipped the 
tomato can and spilled the gre 
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yogs into the gallon jug on the 
jorch railing. 

| The miracle had already started 
+ the glass jar, turning last week’s 
lapply of polliwogs into tailless, 
yig-eyed ceatures. 

| “Look, Margaret,’’ Jennie 
jalled. 

Margaret, bending over to snip 
low hanging lilac, looked up long 
ough to make a face. 

““Ugh!’’ she said. 

Jennie looked into the green 
ater. The miracle was there no 
onger. In its place were a dozen 
r more half-formed frogs as ugly 
nd uninteresting as old shoes. 
ennie turned her back on the jug 
nd stood in the kitchen doorway 
atching her mother. 

It was Margaret’s birthday cake 
amma was making. Seventeen 
vhite candles in lavender holders 
o match the lilacs. After the 
arty dinner the family and guests 
ere going to listen to Margaret 
lay the piano. 

Jennie could play the piano, too, 
ut no one ever asked her to play 
‘or company. Jennie could play 
os like Margaret. If Mamma 
would listen, really listen to 
Jennie play now, maybe she’d let 
1er play for company, too. 


JENNIE slipped out of her wet 
shoes and went barefooted down 
he hall to the living room. She 
erewed the old-fashioned piano 
tool up to an easy height, turn- 
ng it slowly not to let it squeak 
nd wake Uncle Charley dozing 
n the big chair. Then she opened 
‘Sunday,’’ her favorite piece. 
Jennie took a deep breath and 
ame down on the first chord. Then 
e let the tones die against the 
h ceiling. From the kitchen she 
ard the clink, clink of pans hit- 
zg together and a fan of joy 
pread through her. 

here was a Sunday quiet in the 
use. The high windows let in 
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shafts of light like the pictures of 
old cathedrals. Against the corner 
window a fly fanned its wings 
softly, the black shadow of it 
climbing the inside of Mamma’s 
lace curtains. 

Jennie pressed down with her 
full weight on the loud pedal. She 
played the only way she knew, 
as the musie sounded in her ears 
when Margaret played. The thing 
deep inside her seemed to be burst- 
ing into beauty. When she was 
through, when the last note had 
died in the far corners of the room, 
Jennie sat quite still and waited. 

The seconds ticked by. Uncle 
Charley rattled the paper and 
looked, once, over the top of his 
paper at her. Then Mamma came 
into the room with the fly swatter. 
She chased the fly from behind the 
curtain and around the umbrella 
plant. 

Jennie followed her mother’s 
movements with her eyes. ‘‘Did 
you listen, Mamma?’’ Her tongue 
wanted to stick to the roof of her 
mouth. Mamma had to answer. 
As soon as she caught the fly she 
would answer. ‘‘How’d you like 
it?’’ pressed Jennie. 

_“‘How’d I like what?’’ Mamma’s 
eyes focused on her. 
The 


“The music, Mamma. 
music !’’ 
“Oh, that.’’ Mamma brushed 


the fly onto the dust pan with the 
swatter. ‘‘Oh, I wasn’t listening, 
Jennie. You know I can’t make a 
nice cake and think of something 
else at the same time. You know 
I can’t do that.’’ 

Jennie watched the notes swim- 
ming before her eyes. After a 


while she could look at Mamma _ 


again. ‘‘But you said you might 
let me play ‘Sunday’ for company 
today.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, the company.’”’ 
Mamma finished straightening the 
curtain. ‘‘Well, we’ll see when the 
time comes.’’ She trailed the 


words into nothing while her 
heels clicked their way toward the 
kitchen. 


JENNIE lifted herself from the 
piano bench and wandered into 
the dining room where she leaned 
against the table. Mamma’s potted 
fern grew in the middle of it like 
a little jungle. A little jungle all 
twisted and winding about itself. 
Never to grow bigger but wait, 
wait, until it died. 

Margaret came into the kitchen 
with the lilacs dripping dew and 
her eyes bright and happy. 
‘“Jennie,’’ she called, ‘‘bring me a 
pretty bowl.’ 

Jennie hesitated before the twin 
glass doors of the china closet. 
She looked past the little sherbet 
glasses, each one twinkling alive 
with Jennie’s face and each one 
making her bigger and bigger as 
she reached back toward the beau- 
tiful yellow bowl. 

She wiped a wisp of a smudge 
with the hem of her dress, then 
cradling the bowl in her arm she 
took it to the kitchen. 

Margaret turned from the sink 
with the lilacs ready. ‘‘Oh, Jen- 
nie. Not yellow! Not yellow!’’ 

Jennie stood squarely in the 
center of the room. She told her- 
self she couldn’t retreat without a 
word, without giving her side of 
it. 

‘“‘T can’t see why we can’t 
use—’’ 

‘“Mother!’’? Margaret looked at 
Mamma. 

Jennie knew what Margaret was 
thinking. Margaret said with her © 
eyes, ‘‘What are we going to do 


with this hopeless idiot!’’ Jennie 
knew, all right. 
Mamma said tiredly, ‘‘Don’t 


argue, Jennie.’’ 

Jennie stood her ground. She 
didn’t know why she preferred the 
yellow dish unless . . . unless she’d 
just wanted to have a choice of 
her own for a change. 

Mamma wiped a strand of hair 
back from her forehead. ‘‘Girls, 
girls, why can’t you get along? 


Jennie, this is Margaret’s party.’’ — 


She gave Jennie a little boost. 
‘Get the white dish.”’ 
Jennie felt better after she gave 
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the china closet an extra bang. 
Let them take care of things by 
themselves, she told herself. Mar- 
garet always gets her way. 

Uncle Charley had left his chair. 
She heard him shuffling about in 
the room upstairs. She remem- 
bered Uncle Charley had been let- 
ting sly remarks float about for 
weeks concerning what he would 
give Margaret on her birthday. 
Maybe he was fixing to give it to 
her now. 

Jennie hurried to the front hall. 
Uncle Charley was turning the 
corner of the stairway. He held 
a small square package in his hand. 
A package that could, yes, Jennie 
was sure of it, could hold the little 
jewel box he’d promised to one of 
the girls someday. The one thing 
Jennie had always hoped would be 
hers. 

‘“Margaret’s?’’ she asked. 

Uncle Charley laid the package 
on the little table in the hall. 
“Just a little something. You'll 
find out in good time.’’ He 
chucked her under the chin. 

It made her feel little to be 
treated like that. It was a stuffy 
old house. She felt she couldn’t 
stand it another moment. She felt 
like kicking the stairway post into 
smithereens, but that reminded her 
she was barefooted. 

Upstairs in her own bedroom she 
changed into her saddle shoes and 
school sweater. The whole world 
looked brassy from where she 
looked down on the garden from 
the window. Nobody cared 
whether she came or went. There 
was Joey throwing rocks into a 
mud puddle down the street. Joey 
always treated her as though she 
were somebody. She could tell 
him whoppers and he’d believe 
every word. She sure liked Joey. 
She felt so grown up around him! 

Now Jennie heard Mamma call- 
ing her. 

“T’m coming,’’ she called. But 
she wasn’t going to hurry, she told 
herself, 

When Jennie came into the din- 
ing room there was Uncle Charley 
wiping his glasses with his hankie 
and talking to Margaret. ‘‘I do 
wish you would favor us, Mar- 
garet.’’ 
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Margaret looked up from the so- 
ciety page. ‘‘It isn’t the solo I 
asked for. It’s a duet, Uncle 
Charley.’’ 

Mamma unrolled a sheet of 
music. ‘‘Try it, anyway, Mar- 
earet. At least we can hear the 
melody.”’ 

Margaret frowned. ‘‘Oh, I'd 
rather wait until we exchange it 
for the solo.’’ 

Jennie twisted one leg about the 
other. ‘‘Let’s see it, Mamma.’’ 
She took it out of her mother’s 
hands and laid it on the table. 

Mamma reached for it and be- 
gan to roll it up. 

Jennie shifted her position and 
stared into the potted fern. ‘‘The 
lower part looks real easy.”’ 

Mamma opened the door of the 


It’s a fact: 


The word “jewel” literally 


means “ 


china closet. ‘‘I’ll slip it in here 
until I go to town tomorrow.”’ 


“T eould play the lower part 


a joke.” 


with Margaret, Mamma,’’ said 
Jennie. 

“‘Oh, the cake. I forgot about 
the eake!’’ Mamma flew to the 
kitchen. 


Jennie walked to the piano and 
made a dog-ear on ‘‘Sunday’’ just 
in case she would get a chance 
to play that afternoon. Uncle 
Charley went into the hallway and 
came back with the package, beam- 
ing all over. 


“Margaret, come over here,’’ he 
ealled. 


It was the jewel box. Jennie 
tried to smile. She really tried to 
act as if she didn’t care but she 
could feel the smile shriveling on 
her lips. Later, when she ‘hap- 
pened to walk past Margaret’s bed- 
room door that was just across the 
hall, she could see Margaret al- 
ready stowing her beads and brace- 
lets into the box. 


It wasn’t until the company 
came that Jennie felt like having 


fun again. All the cousins an 
the kissing and the laughing a 
the back slapping made one fej 
things just had to turn for thf 
best. Jennie even felt a surge dj 
pride in Margaret when her sistdf 
sat down at the piano. 

She didn’t start playing rig 
away. Not until all the littl) 
cousins, their dresses looking lik 
eolored cartwheels on the livin 
room rug, were sitting quietly ani 
listening, did Margaret stan 
playing. She played like the win 
rustling the trees, the moonlig 
on the housetops, and the mornin 
song of the birds. She playe 
and played. When it was ove 
there was a silence that showe 
how much the company had r 
spected the music. Mamma was sj 
proud. 

Then all at once there was . 
babble of talk. It swirled ani 
eddied through the room like gust; 
little whirlwinds. The cousinj 
turned somersaults and gigglec 
The men looked through the pape 
for the television program. 

Jennie edged up to the pian 
and opened ‘‘Sunday.’’ At fi 
she waited for the nod front 
Mamma, but she couldn’t eatcl 
her eye. Then she, too, began té 
play. 

At first she played softly, shyt 
like the whispering of the orgar 
at church. Then she tried thé 
loud pedal a little. Finally, she 
pressed down hard and struck th 
full chords with all the strength 
she could muster. 

She forgot the company. The 
walls of the room receded and the 
vaulted dome of the church took 
their place. The magnificence 0: 
her own music swept through hei 
like a tide. _ 

‘‘Jennie...’’ 2 


Jennie nite her name, yet i 
was like in a dream. 

““Jennie!’’ 

This time the voice cut she 
across the music. Mamma 
leaning over her, shoulder a 
whispering in her ear. ‘‘Let’s 
have so much racket, Honey 
Mamma patted her on the sho’ 
der. ‘‘The folks can’t hear a thin 
on television.’’ 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DELINQUENCY 


Policemen in Philadelphia have joined 
church and civic leaders in a ‘‘go-to- 
church” campaign for youth to help 
fight juvenile delinquency. Stephen X. 
Tracey, a policeman, displays a ‘‘go- 
to-church’’ poster, 


~The Answer C) Vandalism 


may be found in the home 


My child would never do such 

thing,” says many a confi- 
ent parent after reading in 
he paper about teen-agers and 
ounger children destroying 
roperty, breaking windows, 
r indulging in some form of 
andalism. These _ people 
hould know that many of 
hese youthful vandals are “re- 
pectable” children from 
nice’? homes. 


‘by JOSEPH P. MURPHY 
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Why has vandalism been so 
rampant throughout the nation in 
recent months? Every day, largely 
in urban and semi-urban areas, 
newspapers report the willful and 
seemingly purposeless destruction 
of property by children. 


Law-enforcement authorities are 
increasingly called upon to deal 
with this form of youthful delin- 
quency. Reports of juvenile courts 
reveal that more and more chil- 
dren are brought to that tribunal 
and held for vandalism. 

Those who reach the court are 
only a small percentage of the 
number who commit such offenses. 


Moreover, contrary to popular be- 
lief, the offenders are not confined 
to children from so-called “‘under- 
privileged’’ areas; youths from 
‘“oo0d’’ homes in better neighbor- 
hoods make up a large portion of 
the offending group. 


Vandalism Is a Manifestation of 
Mass Psychology 


Vandalism in most eases is a 


group or gang transgression, a 


manifestation, if you will, of mass 
psychology. Committed by two or 
more children—frequently as 
many as twenty or more—it usu- 
ally occurs during spare time, 


te 


after school hours, in the evenings, 
or during week ends. School 
teachers, however, frequently deal 
with this behavior during regular 
school hours within or on school 
property. Generally, child van- 
dals when they indulge in this 
form of aggression, are at play, 
unsupervised and seeking excite- 
ment, adventure, or other normal 
outlets for pent-up energy. 

To assume that vandelism is a 
new or radically different form of 
delinquency is a mistake. Some 
children have always trespassed 
upon, even destroyed, private 
property without regard for the 
convenience or the rights and wel- 
fare of the public. In recent 
years, however, this behavior has 
increased in frequency and in vio- 
lence, particularly the latter, and 
has penetrated into areas among 
children formerly regarded as im- 
mune to such flagrant disregard 
for law and property rights. 


Studies of the records of police 
departments and juvenile courts 
disclose a fluctuating curve in the 
rate of vandalism. During the 
thirties, in the years of the busi- 
ness depression, the problem was 
not acute. With the outbreak of 
World War II the rate rapidly 
rose, and vandalism became a mat- 
ter of national coneern. There- 
after, a sharp drop occurred dur- 
ing the postwar years and contin- 
ued until after the outbreak of the 
Korean ‘‘ineident.’’ Growing in 
volume during the last three years, 
it has reached its peak again in 
recent months. 


Are we justified in concluding 
that war and its emotional tensions 
and strains and emphasis on de- 
struction, violence, and death mo- 
tivate the behavior of children and 
Set. loose suppressed feelings of 
aggression? Perhaps. 


Some Forms of Vandalism 


Studies of the complaints made 


by citizens and public officials re-. 


veal that hardly any property is 
safe from this form of aggression. 
Schools are often the object of at- 
tack by vandals. Windows are 
: broken 3 records, books, desks, type- 


writers, supplies, and other equip- 
ment are stolen or destroyed. Pub- 
lie property of all types appears 
to offer peculiar allurement to 
children bent on destruction. 
Parks, playgrounds, highway 
signs, and markers are frequently 
defaced or destroyed. Trees, 
shrubs, flowers, benches, and other 
equipment suffer in like manner. 
Autoists are constantly reporting 
that the air has been released from 
their tires, the windows have been 
broken, and accessories have been 
stolen. Golf clubs complain that 
benches, markers, flags, and even 
expensive and _ difficult-to-replace 
putting greens are defaced, broken, 
or uprooted. Libraries report the 
theft and destruction of books and 
other equipment. Railroads com- 
plain of and demand protection 
from the destruction of freight car 
seals, the theft of property, the 
willful and deliberate throwing of 
stones at passenger car windows, 
and tampering with rails and 
switches. Vacant houses are al- 
ways the particular delight of chil- 
dren seeking outlets for destruc- 
tive instincts; windows are broken, 
and plumbing and hardware are 
stolen, destroyed, or rendered un- 
usable. Gasoline operators report 
pumps and other service equip- 
ment stolen, broken, or destroyed. 
Theater managers, frequently in 
the ‘‘better’’ neighborhoods, com- 
plain of the slashing of seats, the 
damaging of toilet facilities, and 
even the burning of carpets. 

Recently, the Newark Evening 
News, commenting editorially on 
the problem of vandalism in New 
York City housing projects, stated 
“housing authorities complain of 
the tearing out of steel banisters, 
incinerator openings, and mail 
boxes, the damaging of elevators, 
the defacing of walls, the smash- 
ing of windows and light bulbs, 
thefts of nozzles of fire hose, the 
destruction of trees and benches 
on the project’s grounds, and oc- 
casionally the plundering and set- 
ting fire to parked cars. Moreover, 
gangs have terrorized not only ten- 
ants but also the three hundred 
unarmed watchmen hired to pro- 
tect the property.’’ 


Vandalism Reflects the Moral | 
Tone of the Community 


The list runs the whole gamu 
of community life; the problem i 
widespread; the behavior, a 
tomatic of underlying social atti 
tudes and conditions of world) 
wide dimension. Probably the bes} 
proof of this observation is the rd 
port of the Victorian Children’|) 
Courts, Melbourne, Australia. Re 
porting an increase in delinquency} 
for the years 1950 and 1951, par‘ 
ticularly vandalism and_ willfu 
destruction of property, Judge F 
KE. Williams states: 


‘¢Finally, I consider the ratio co 
juvenile delinquency is being increasec 
by the poor moral tone of the general 
community. I do not believe the aver: 
age delinquent between the ages of four- 
teen and seventeen years is unawar 
that in the adult world corruption and 
sharp practices flourish extensively. Ta 
be lectured by adults—whether magis 
trates or others—upon the need fo 
honesty must, on reflection by the de- 
fendant, savor strongly of hypocrisy, 
and consequently it loses much in ef- 
fect. Rationalization in criminal think- 
ing along these lines is a factor well 
known to psychologists. ’? : 

Why, then, do children behave 
in this manner? Is it a form of 
protest, explosion of suppressed 
resentment, or perhaps the release 
of feelings of aggression by chil- 
dren who, given a large measure 
of freedom in an atmosphere  of| 
violence and destruction, are un- 
able to control their impulses be- 
cause they lack the quality of self- 
discipline? Examination of child 
vandals frequently reveals all three | 
factors. 


Children when questioned about 
their destructive behavior, as a 
rule, are unable to furnish a pla 
ible explanation. Typical exam- 
ples of this may be seen in two 
contrasting cases: boys from a de- 
prived environment, wherein the 
family life reveals a pattern of 
neglect, personality distortion, 
moral degradation, and disregard 
for law; and the others from eco- 
nomically secure homes, inte ested 
and affectionate parents, whole 
some moral atmosphere, and othe! 
advantages generally regarded as 
the basis of good character de 
velopment. 


+ 


n the first group three boys in 
‘delinquency area’’ set fire to a 
jall business property which re- 
ted in a loss of fifteen thousand 
jlars. Each youngster came 
m a family ‘‘on relief.’’ Each 
$s a school problem, lived in sub- 
‘ndard housing, and was without 
figious training or affiliation. 
{The other group of five boys set 
je to a vacant house in a summer 
jlony situated on a lake. The fire 
jused damage of five thousand 
ilars. The families of this group 
2re in a high income bracket and 
dd vacationed in the colony for 
least five years. 


+ Under investigation none of the 
ungsters in either group was 
le to explain his actions or to 
firnish any rational motives. The 
fastor of the latter group wrote 
1e probation officer: 


ee f 


) ‘Their family life is normal in that 
je parents are unusually understand- 
ig of their children and their emotional 
troblems. There is, I believe, a marked 
gree of companionship and sharing be- 
een the parents and the sons and 
aughters. 

‘The boys have never caused any 
ouble before. They have participated 
such normal activities as the Boy 
attendance at summer school, 


“‘The burning of the vacant house 
as not on their part an act of crim- 
nal intent. Rather it was a foolhardy 
rank of a gang of teen-agers who did 
tot forsee the legal and moral involve- 
nents which were to come.’’ 


Closer examination of each of 
he families of all of these young- 
ters showed a somewhat similar 
yattern of failure to teach respect 
or property or authority, and a 
onsequent lack of discipline. In 
he deprived families the subject 
was outside the scope of under- 
tanding. In the better families 
he matter was taken for granted. 
in the latter families while the 
hildren attended church school 
nd there was church affiliation, 
he parents themselves seldom at- 
ended. Obviously, the deeper 
neaning of religion was not recog- 


‘eo 


stter Homes and Wiser Families 


‘The cradle of civilization, we are 
ld, is the family. In the family 
ie virtues of honesty, chastity, 
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respect for property, respect for 
authority, respect for rights of 
your neighbor, and self-discipline 
are taught and nurtured. Such 
virtues, however, are meaningless 
unless they are rooted in an under- 
standing and respeet for the 
authority of God. Here is where 
most of our families of today are 
falling down on the job. Here is 
where we find much of the answer 
to vandalism and other forms of 
delinquency. Several years ago 
the New York Times conducted a 
survey of fifty thousand high 
school youth in that city. Seventy- 
five per cent did not know the Ten 
Commandments, and two-thirds of 
this group had never even heard 
of them. The International Sun- 
day School Association reports 
that almost half of the 67 million 
children in the United States do 
not attend church school or re- 
ceive religious instruction. 


Delinquency is not a _ twenty- 
four-hour phenomenon. Normally, 
a delinquent’s habits develop grad- 
ually over a period of years. Be- 
havior is the result of the interac- 
tion between a child and his en- 
vironment. Thus, we must find 
the answer to delinquency largely 


in the home, but also in the adult 
world in which the child lives. 
When we examine the influences 
which play constantly on the 
child’s mind in this world, we find 
part of the answer to delinquency 
and, particularly, vandalism. 
Practically all children involved 
in vandalism received a_ steady 
diet of emotional stimulation in 
crime destruction through the com- 
ics, motion pictures, and lately, 
television. Emulation of the ant- 
ties or techniques of the principles 
portrayed in such mediums by 
children denied the influence of 
wholesome moral instruction is in- 
evitable. 


Finally, for over a decade we 
have been living in an era of vio- 
lence and corruption. Growing up 
is an adventure. Moral laws are 
flouted, and children are confused. 
Parents have a difficult time rear- 
ing children in this atmosphere of 
distorted moral and changing 
values; but theirs is the obligation 
to teach a consistent and whole- 
some set of values and to provide 
an example which children may 
emulate. When we have better 
homes and wiser families, we will 
have less vandalism. 


@ Make It a Helpful Refusal 
_ (Continued from page 6.) 


‘‘T’m sorry, but I can’t play the 
piano well enough for the chil- 
dren’s marches,’’ said a mother to 
the kindergarten teacher who was 
planning a school party. ‘‘I have 
a friend who will play for you, and 


-if you want refreshments, I’ll be 


glad to make fancy cookies.’’ 
‘‘Oh, how good of you!’’ The 
teacher’s face brightened. ‘‘I 


didn’t think we could afford re- 


freshments, but now everything is 
taken care of.’’ 

It was noticed in one city how 
quickly a woman from another 
state became acquainted with peo- 
ple and was soon a welcomed part 
of the community. The family 
had no ear, their home was pleas- 


ant but modest, yet she had many — 


delightful contacts. - 
‘“Tt’s because she is so friendly 
and quick to do her share,’’ ob- 
served a neighbor. ‘‘ Whatever you 
ask her to do, she hardly ever says 
a straight no. If she can’t do it 


on Monday, she will on Tuesday. 
If it’s a church dinner, she’s there 
with a casserole or a cake; if it’s 
the P.T.A., she’s there taking a 
friendly part in the discussion; 
and she’s now an officer in our 
Woman’s Club because she 
eouldn’t be one of the speakers, 
but she’d help plan the programs. 
We need more people like her who 
are smart enough and always will- 
ing to make a No, sound as good 
as a Yes. 
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Lethargic Larry tried too hard to im- 
press his girl friend last night—took 
her to all of the ‘‘best’’ places and 
got home at 2 A.M, 8 A.M. finds him 
making a noble attempt to keep his 
orbs open, 


Drinking orange juice and getting 
plenty of sleep are strictly for the 
That’s the reason why this 
gal has a bing dilly of a cold. 


birds. 


Your health is one of the most important things you possess. 


Don’t take it for granted. 


It is mainly up to you to be— 


By Guin Ream 


OU are down with the flu the 
night of the high school carni- 
val, or someone close to you is 
stricken with a serious illness. 
Suddenly, good health seems aw- 
fully important—the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. Why did 
you take it for granted before? 
When you take good health for 
granted, you are not too different 
from lots of your friends. Good 
health seems to be a part of your 
teen-age heritage, along with vi- 
tality, energy, enthusiasm, initia- 
live, and high resistance to dis- 
ease. If you are the average, 
healthy teen specimen, you can be 
hankful. Health is priceless. 
Why all this talk about good 
health? You are responsible for 
yourself. What you do to and for 


vourself now is likely to determine 
your future well-being, appear- 
ance, and life-span. When you 
were a cute, gurgling infant, your 
parents could guard your health. 
As a young person you are com- 
ing into your own. One of the 
marks of maturity is the ability to 
make wise choices in the light of 
possible later consequences. You 
are a wise teen if you take your 
obligation to yourself seriously. 
You should not do a thing simply 
because “everybody does it,’’ or 
because ‘‘once won’t matter.’’ 
There are some things in life 
vou cannot control. You are al- 
most bound to contact some ecom- 
mon diseases. You might have de- 
fective vision or hearing. You 
could have a physical disability to 


> ee ae 


Illustration 


by 


John Steigg) 


This enraged hoyden may find f 
quarrel with the boy friend brin; 
actual physical discomfort, Nerve 
a large role in physical well-be 


overcome. These handicaps migl 
make you more sensitive to the i 
portance of maintaining goo 
health; but regardless of phases 
your well-being that are beyon 
your control there are mar 
aspects of health which you ¢a 
control. Accepting your respon 
sibility and maintaining a s yur 
body is part of your Christian wit 
ness. z: 
The apostle Paul said to th 
Romans: ‘‘I appeal to you 
fore, brethren, by the merc 
God, to present your bodies 
living sacrifice, holy and 
table to God which is your 
ual worship’? (Rom. 12:1). 
To the Corinthians Paul v 
“Do you not know that 
God’s temple and that God’s sp 


a 


= 


yells in you? If anyone de- tionship requires you to render a 
pys God’s temple, God will de- good accounting of all your assets. 
py him. For God’s temple is Health is one of them. Maintain- 
jy, and that temple you are (1 ing good health is part of your 


mes :16-17). Christian stewardship. 
Your responsibility to maintain Hating may lead either to good 


found body is a Christian re- or to bad health. Your parents no 
jmsibility. That makes it doubly longer dictate what you can eat or 
Joortant. You are a special per- when or how. They may offer 
i, and your contribution to life suggestions, but you are consid- 
(1 be unique. There has been no ered old enough to figure out such 
ler person like you. Your rela- things for yourself. An improper 
diet can ruin your health. You 
know that an all-dessert diet would 
be bad for you. Overindulgence 
is always bad. You ean be as in- 
temperate and as foolish with food 
as with intoxicating drink. Any 
such excesses make you less ef- 
fective as a person than you are 
capable of being. It does no good 
to seold yourself, ‘‘I know I 
shouldn’t eat this—but. ...’’ If 
you should not, do not. Be intelli- 
gent about food. Enjoy it—but 
do not let it ruin you. There is a 
difference between being a temple 
of God and—just being. 

You should get enough food, 
though. Do not diet to extremes 
just to ‘‘keep up with the times.’’ 
Unwise undereating can be just as 
injurious as gluttonous overeat- 
ing. 
aap goes overboard 
> comes to athletics. 
at those feeble per- 


who can’t Indian 
_or do a half nelson. 


No one can survive on a steady 
diet of sodas and sundaes. -Make 
these sweets ‘‘occasional’’ treats. 


‘ou spend all of your time drinking 
and watching television instead of 
sing out-of-doors regularly, don’t be 
d to find that your red blood 
has plummeted to the anemia mark. 
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Maybe you have not thought 
about it, but clothing is related to 
health. No one will be likely to 
promote coonskin caps and hip 
boots as summer wearing apparel, 
but sometimes fads are just as 
foolish. Where you live, weather 
conditions, your own health needs 
—these are the things that should 
determine what you wear, not 
fashion designers or popular opin- 
ion. Just because “‘nobody wears 
overshoes to school!’’ is not going 
to save you from a cold, flu, or 
even pneumonia and an unpleas- 
ant, unnecessary stay in bed if 
you go out without them in a four- 
inch snowstorm. Once your re- 
sistance is down, you are suscep- 
tible to all sorts of ill consequences. 
Avoid such consequences.  Pro- 
tect your resistance. 


How about rest and sleep? Do 
vou get plenty? Sometimes you 
get the idea that sleep is for 
‘‘squares.’’ You sometimes boast, 
‘‘T got in at two this morning— 
only had five hours sleep, and me 
with a big history test today.’’ 
How mixed up can you get? You 
need lots of rest now because you 
burn up energy quickly. No ma- 
chine, however perfect, operates 
well if it is run without a rest. 
The human body needs periods of 


-rest and refreshment. If you want 


to look old and ‘‘hard’’ before 
your time, just drive yourself and 


ignore the law of rest which God 
(Continued on page 26) 


It is your responsibility as a 
Christian young person to re- 
spect your body and guard your 
health. : 


a? 
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by Janet L. Palmquist 


Plink, Plank, and Plunk were 
three mischievous little elves who 
lived with Mother and Father Elf 
in a rosebush in Cindy’s garden. 
Plink, Plank, and Plunk were al- 
ways doing naughty things, like 
making tiny footprints on pies that 
Cindy’s mommy set out on the 
window sill to cool, or hiding 
Cindy’s dolls. 

Mother and Father Elf tried to 
make their three little elves be- 
have, but they didn’t have much 
luck. 

‘‘You’d be much happier if you 
did nice things for people instead 
of naughty things,’’ Mother Elf 
told Plink, Plank, and Plunk one 
day, and Father Elf agreed. But 
the three little elves rolled their 
eyes and cocked their heads and 
sang, 


‘‘Ho, ho, ho, and spiddly spun. 


Being good is not much fun.” 
Then they ran away and got into 
some more mischief. 

Cindy’s mommy and daddy 
could not see the elves (grown 
people usually can’t), but Cindy 
could, and she often scolded Plink, 
Plank, and Plunk for being so 
naughty. 

‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, Plink, Plank, and 
Plunk,’’ she said one warm sum- 
mer morning and shook her finger 
at them. ‘‘ Yesterday you walked 
across Mommy’s custard pie, and 
she threw it out because she 
thought that a mouse or something 
had ruined it. She wouldn’t be- 
lieve me when I told her that some 
elves had ruined the pie.’’ Cindy 
pouted. ‘‘Besides, custard pie is 


one of my very favorite kinds, and 
I didn’t get any.”’ 


illustrations by Jean Court; 


‘‘Now, isn’t that too, too bad 
teased Plink. 
‘‘Too bad!’’ echoed Plank. 
“‘To bad!’’ echoed Plunk. 
Cindy stamped her foot angrii 
‘“‘You’re really not a bit sorry 
she said. ‘‘You don’t care if y 
ruin pies, and you don’t care tl 
I get into trouble when some of 1 
toys are missing because Momm 
thinks that I lost them. You / 
to be bad.”’ 
Plink, Plank, and Plunk sta 
to chant their song. 
‘‘Ho, ho, ho and spiddly spu 
Being good is not much fun) 
Then they scampered out of sig} 
One day Plink, Plank, a: 
Plunk didn’t see Cindy. Thi 
knew that she wasn’t taking a tr 
because Cindy was too little 
travel without her mommy a: 
daddy. They didn’t see her t 
next day or the next day after th 
or even the next day after that. 
‘‘Men,’’ said Plink solemn. 
‘“‘This calls for some explorati 
We’ve got to find Cindy.”’ 
Plank and Plunk nodded | 
agreement. ‘‘Let’s climb up — 
Cindy’s bedroom window,’”’ th 
said. ‘‘It’s open now.’” 4 
‘‘Good idea,’’ agreed Plink. T 
three little elves climbed up an i 
vine and then jumped onto t 
window sill. 
‘“Look,’’ said Plink. 
Cindy lying in bed.’’ 
‘She must be sick,’’ said Plar 
‘‘She has little red dots all o 
her.’”’ = 
‘Those 
Plunk. 
measles, ’’ 
They climbed through 
(Continued on page { 
: pent 
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are measles,’’ 
‘“Poor Cindy has 


YVorship 


in the family with children 


Word to Parents 
materials on this page 
m the next two pages are 
your use in moments of 


aaterials here may be used 
at time. If you use Secret 
you may find that some 
fit into the meditations 
booklet. 


A Bible Verse _ 
child is known by what 
_does—Proverbs 20:11" — 
0 ‘The Bible: A New Trans: 
by James Moffatt. Harper 
thers, publishers. Used by 


TO USE WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN 
A Glad Surprise 


One night when Daddy came 
home from work, he brought a 
surprise for Jo Ann and Billy. It 
was just what Jo Ann and Billy 
had been wanting for a long, long 
time. It was a puppy! 

‘Oh, Daddy, thank you,’’ said 
Jo Ann and Billy almost together. 

“‘T am glad you like him,’’ said 
Daddy. ‘‘Mother and I will help 
you to learn how to take care of 
him so he will be happy here.’’ 

‘‘T am big enough to take care 
of him,”’ said Billy. 

‘‘T am, too,’’ said Jo Ann. 

‘‘Yes,’’ agreed Daddy. ‘‘Both 
of you are big enough to take good 
care of the puppy.”’ 


‘‘Let’s name him Buttons,’’ said 
Billy. ‘‘His nose looks just like 
a button, doesn’t it?’’ 

Everybody laughed, but every- 
body thought Billy was right. 
Buttons seemed happy, too. 

After supper, Mother fixed a 
bowl of food for Buttons. Billy 
and Jo Ann fed him. What fun 
they had! How glad they were to 
have a puppy to play with and to 
love! 

When it was time for bedtime 
prayers, both Billy and Jo Ann 
said thank you to God for Buttons. 
‘‘We will do our best to take good 
care of him,’’ they said. And 
they did. 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: 


Doing My Best 


t 


TO USE WITH OLDER CHILDREN 


Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God and man.—Luke 2:52 


it] 


As Jesus Grew 


We all know and love the story of the baby Jesus 
and the night long, long ago when he was born in 
Bethlehem. We like to hear the story over and over. 
We like to tell the story to others. Sometimes we 
even like to ‘‘act it out.’’ 

We all know many stories of Jesus, the man. We 
like to hear stories of the kind things he did and the 
many ways in which he helped people. We like to 
tell these stories to others, too. 

We do not know many stories about Jesus when 
he was a boy; but we like to think about some of the 
things he must have done and the kind of boy he 


this one verse help us 


time to rest. 


- must have been. We read a verse in the Bible which 
helps us to know something of Jesus when he was a _ 

boy. The verse says that Jesus ‘‘increased in wisdom 
and in stature, and in favor with G ¢ Bi 


and so he grew in wisdom. Like Jesus, we must t: 
to learn as much as we can, if we want to be bett 
Christians and better citizens. oy 

If Jesus grew in stature, he must treated his be 
properly. He must have eaten the right kind 
food. He must have worked with Joseph in t! 
carpenter shop. He must have played with the bc 
and girls who lived near him. He must have t 
He must have had control 
emotions. He must have been a good 
must have been kind to his younger bro 
sisters. So Jesus grew in stature. = 

If Jesus grew in favor with n 
must have thought much about God 


| DOING MY BEST 
to Grow in Wisdom 


tH ying my lessons 

ig my ears to learn 

ig my eyes to learn 
ling good books 

(ning to my parents and 
hachers 


| 


DOING MY BEST 
to Grow in Stature 


‘ans — 

ing right kind of food 
ting plenty of rest 
ireising 

tying safety rules 

tying health rules 
i:king as well as playing 


FOR 
FAMILY WORSHIP 
ll to Worship: Luke 2:52. 


g: Choose one of the follow- 
= ‘Glad I am to Grow,’’ Pri- 
ry Pupil’s Book, First Year, 
Mmer Quarter, page 45; ‘‘I 
uld Be True,’’ No. 361, Chris- 
nm Worship; ‘‘God Who. Touch- 
. Earth With Beauty,’’ No. 315 
wistian Worship; ‘‘My Master 
is a Worker,’’ No. 500, Chris- 
m Worship (or select a favorite 
mn of the family). 


Fe 
sditation : ‘“As Jesus Grew’’ (on 


posite page) or one of the fol- 
ving selections from the Primary 
pil’ s book, Second Year, Sum- 
r Quarter: ‘‘ Ways of Growing,” 


ge 43; ‘‘A Happy Day,’’ page 
oA Boy Who Used His Head 
d Hands,’’ page 39; ‘‘Growing 
Wisdom,”’ page 34. 


: Select one listed above. 


ayer: God, our father, we are 
id for the gift of life. We are 
ad for your good plan of growth. 
2 are glad that we can grow as 
sus grew. Help us to remember 
do the things which will help 
to grow and to do our best. 
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DOING MY BEST 
to Grow in My Living with Others 


Means — 

being kind 
thoughtful 
fair 
generous 
courteous 
loving 
honest 
helpful 
understanding 


(Can you add other things to this 
list which will help you to do your 


best toward others?) 


DOING MY BEST 
to Grow in Favor with God 


Means — 


thinking right thoughts 
reading good books 
remembering to pray 
reading my Bible 
doing kind and thoughtful acts 
making the best choices 
speaking the truth 
studying my lessons 
learning all that I can 
using my talents 
learning new skills 


(What can you add to this list?) 
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—Harold M. Lambert 


Sunday should be a day of close companionship and whole- 
some fun for the entire family. 


may should be the happiest day of the week. 
For most of us it’s the one day when the entire 
family can be together. It’s the day when we needn’t 
feel under pressure to accomplish house and yard 
tasks, for we remember that the Lord blessed and 
hallowed the sabbath as a day of rest. 


Once Sunday was thought by many as a day of 
church responsibilities interspersed with periods of 
Stagnation. In some households anything that might 
be considered ‘‘fun’’ was considered unsuitable. In 
more recent years we have come to believe that God 
approves of wholesome recreation and that such ac- 
tivity is quite appropriate for Sunday so long-as it 
does not interfere with worship. 

As a matter of fact, why should there be any 
thought of ‘‘interference’’ between worship and 
recreation? Worship in its most satisfying sense is 
re-creation. If it does not re-create us for the week 
ahead, it has somehow failed us. It’s time we tried 
to discover the reason. 


_ Here are some keys to happy Sundays: 
1. Family participation. 
2. Planning. 
3. Preference for the simpler, non-commercial ac- 
tivities. 
Let’s look at these keys one at a time. 


1. Family participation. This alone can make. 


Sunday different from other days. During so much 
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Sunday th 


all the things the family enjoys doing to pethemt 


of the week, one or more members of the family | 
awav from the home circle. In most families, thor 
it is possible for all members to be together in 
same activities on that one day. It may take a ljj 
sacrificing and rearranging. It may mean that | 
will have to get his car washing done on Saturd 
that Junior will miss a game with the gang; that 
will postpone a date; that Mom will skip a gabi 
Isn’t it worth it, however, to have one day whenj 
share each other’s company ? 

When God created families, he acted wisely. 1 
mixture of the masculine and the feminine, 
younger and the older, is a self-enriching fellows} 
in which each one helps the others to be more ¢ 
quate persons. During the days of the week, e 
member lives in a different world—of the job, of 
home, of play, or of school. Unless we have one | 
when we bring these worlds together into the li 
family-world, we miss a real opportunity to gro 
acquaintance and love of each other. Without 
opportunity of a day together each week, we may | 
cover that our different worlds have complet 


claimed us, and we are strangers to each ot 
merely living under the same roof. 


So, you see, there is a lot of sense to the aneid 
custom of the family pew, and to the oft-repeat 
(but not so often observed) motto, ‘‘the family t 
prays together, stays together.’’ Worshiping togetl 
in church is the finest possible way to begin a fam 
day. It provides fellowship on the highest possi 
level, and often the sermon or church school less 
may introduce subjects the family can discuss la 
in the day. 

Likewise, other things the family may decide to 
later in the day will be more pleasant and more « 
riching if everybody participates. Sometimes o 
member may have to do something he isn’t quite 
fond of, in order to please the rest, but anoth 
time his preference may be followed. There are lik 
to be many things that all enjoy. 


2. Planning. One of the major factors in a d 
Sunday afternoon is lack of planning. You kn 
how the conversations go: } 


“Well, what shall we do this afternoon ?’’ 
‘I don’t care. What do you want to do?”’ 
““Oh, I don’t know. What about another pienk 
‘““Well, we did that last week. And besid eS, 
don’t have any hot dogs.’’ 
“*T guess I’ll go over to see Joe while you’re maki 
up your minds.’’ 
So the good intentions disintegrate; but it does 
need to be that way. A bit of planning can pre’ 
this sad ending. What about making up a lis 


: 


| 
| 
cht be suitable for a Sunday afternoon in the 
ehing season of the year. Then ask two members 
je older, one younger) to select something in 
s/ance from the list and make the necessary prep- 
tions for the various Sundays. Even in small 
inilies the committees can be varied by using dit- 
Jent combinations—as mother and daughter one 
je, father and daughter another. The list might 
Pristed in the kitchen where everybody could see 
jand each activity should be checked off so it won’t 
repeated except on purpose. 

Wariety is an important part of planning. Doing 
same thing Sunday after Sunday becomes dull, 
m though it would have been enjoyable the first 
iv times. The traditional visit to the grandparents 
jjaunt’s house may be more pleasant if it isn’t done 
sry week. 


om 


f 


(Having the necessary equipment ready in advance 
nother important part of the planning. For one 
tng it eliminates a lot of last-minute fuss, bother, 
jd irritated feelings, if the preparations for the 
nday afternoon activity have been made ahead of 


y 


ne. Another point to which many Christians are 
Stifiably sensitive is avoidance of buying and sell- 
gon Sunday. Most of the things we need for that 
ay can be purchased in advance, without giving 
erchants reason to keep their stores open on that 
y. Even the car can be ‘‘gassed up’’ full enough on 
turday to provide fuel for almost any expedition. 
Planning can be overdone, of course. We can 
ueeze the very life out of our activities by too 
xgular and too thorough planning, so that the ac- 
vities themselves become anticlimax. Any plans 
ould be flexible enough to be changed at the last 
1oment if the majority suddenly have a better idea. 
mpulsive, planless days can be fun, too; but they 
an become very dull unless they are mixed with 
lanned occasions. 


3. Preference for the simpler, non-commercial ac- 
wities. Please don’t ‘‘get us wrong.’’ This article 
; not a crusade against amusement parks, profes- 
onal baseball, movie theaters, and the like. 
merica’s entertainment and sports enterprises, when 
perated by persons of high principle, give much 
holesome enjoyment to many people. We are sug- 
esting, however, that such activities do not usually 
rovide the most satisfactory way for a Christian to 
pend the Lord’s Day, for several reasons: 


a) Because they are generally available every other 
of the week, they do not help us to make Sunday 


)) Because they are largely spectator amusements, 
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require high-priced equipment. 


Study Article and Guide 


for Parents’ Groups 


by 
Frank T. Hoadley 


they provide less real opportunity for family fellow- 
ship than do the more creative kind of activities. 

c) Because by their nature they create Sunday 
employment on the day the Lord has set apart for 
rest we prefer not to encourage this trend by patron- 
izing them on Sunday. 

What, then, can we do together as families on the 
Lord’s Day? 

The warmer months are particularly rich in oppor- 
tunities, for they offer a chance to do things out-of- 
doors together. Walks taken on city streets, in a 
park, or in the open country can be fun. There are 
probably streets in your own neighborhood that you 
seldom explore. Walk with observing eye, slowly, 
talking about what you see, and perhaps snapping a 
few pictures now and then. Even the most familiar 
streets can take on new interest when feet, instead 
of car or bicycle, become our means of transportation. 
The traditional Sunday afternoon drive can be com- 
bined with a hike. A hill, a lake, or a river can 
be the destination of the drive. Instead of sight 
seeing from the ear, though, get out and walk up 
that hill, around that lake, or along that river. 
Watch for wild flowers, for fish, for birds, for dead 
trees, for tracks in the dust, for unusual leaves or 
shells, for anything that is a page in nature’s book. 
An especially beautiful spot may be the inspiration 
for a brief prayer together. 

Family pienies are always fun, whether you go 
to some distant place or have them right in the back 
yard. If you have pienies often, you may tire of 
the usual hot-dog-and-hamburger menu. Cookouts 
need not be limited to these items. Trying something 
new and doing it together as a. family, can be far 
more fun. For instance, have you ever tried bar- 
beeuing a whole chicken in the open? It doesn’t 
With two forked 
sticks and a straight one, you can make a very satis- 
factory apparatus for barbecuing. Different members 
of the family can take turns turning the spit and 
basting the chicken with the liquid from the giblets, 
onions, and water stewed over the same fire. Alumi- 
num foil cookery offers boundless opportunities for 
new ideas, too. Let your Boy Scout or Girl Scout tell 
you about this. 

A spacious yard invites the use of some game which 
the whole family can enjoy, too. Croquet or bad- 
minton, for instance, can provide plenty of fun and 
fellowship as different members of the family seek to 
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dethrone the champion. If vou are fortunate enough 
to have a concrete driveway, why not paint a shuffle- 
board court on it? Or a small area can be used for a 
tetherball post. There are always horseshoes! 
When rain or cold forces the family indoors, 
there are still plenty of things to do. If you have 
a living-room fireplace, what about an indoor cook- 
out? Or the whole family can pool resources on a 
eandy-making party. Even the youngest members 
ean mix Rice Krispies with melted milk chocolate 
bars and drop it on waxed paper to make pieces of 
chocolate crunch. Others, including Pop, can explore 


eroup experiences in decorating the house, prepa 
cards, costumes, or displays, making gifts, ete. ‘ 
prise parties are always fun, but often they fai 
‘““surprise’’ completely if they occur on the ae 
birthday. Why should birthdays be the only oceas 
for surprises? Why not on the anniversary o 
person’s baptism or when somebody has made 
honor roll at school or has received a salary * 
Some families provide a real surprise by celebra 
a ‘‘half-birthday’’ (the day somebody 1is five + 
half or thirteen and a half, or thirty-nine and a h 
or seventy-six and a half, as the case may be). Tr 


the cookbook for something more venturesome. 
Special occasions should be highlighted on Sunday. 
A birthday that occurs sometime during the week 
may receive more attention if its celebration is moved 
The approach of Christmas, 


to the nearest Sunday. 


Halloween, or Valentine’s Day can provide plenty of 


are fun because they come at a different season of 
year from one’s real birthday. 

The possibilities are unlimited for those who} 
their imaginations roam. 
gether will be days treasured in memory long at 
the children have left the family circle. 


These joyful Sundays 


Preparing 


A parents sub- 
ject of the ai ‘Ma! unday 
the Happiest e will by its 
nature be lar aring session. 
Therefore, rill want to do 
whatever an to stimulate the 


memories and imaginations of 
those who attend. 


From your local library, you 
should be able to secure several 
books on things to do as a family. 
In the recreational field, Helen 


_and Larry Eisenberg’s The Family 


Fun Book (Association Press, 
1953), Arthur Lawson and Mary 
Breen’s Fun in the Back Yard 
(David McKay & Co., 1954), and 
almost any of E. O. Harbin’s books 


help. In the devotional field, 


eS a you can secure Edith Wel- 
Thoughts of God for Bous 


re 


or “MAKE 
SUNDAY THE 


and Girls (published as a book by 
Harper and Brothers; also pub- 
lished as a periodical by the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches, 210 
Pearl St., Hartford). Guide books 
for your city and state, as well as 
those of neighboring cities and 
states, will also come in handy. 
Think about the resources of 
your own community. Write to 
museums, historical spots, state 
parks, chambers of commerce, ete., 
for leaflets. If possible, secure a 
topographical map of the adjacent 
area and mark some good hiking 
trails on it with colored ink. 
Browse among these materials 
until they have stimulated your 
own imagination. Then arrange 


them in the meeting room to make 
an attractive display which will in : 
‘turn set. other people’s thoughts 


HAPPIEST DAY” 


_ Be sure to arrange in adve 


to roving. You might ineli 
some personal snapshots taken 
trips to the zoo, on picnies, at b 
yard parties, etc., which will s 
gest activities of a different k: 
from those represented in the p 
phlets. Be sure to inelude in - 
display some reminders that § 
day is God’s day, such as bullet 
from your own church (and, 
possible, from some _ interesti 
churches in other localities) a 
a book or booklet of family de’ 
tions. If there is a particula 
interesting place for open-air w 
ship, like New Hampshire’s famc 
Cathedral in the Pines, some n 
mento of this spot would help. 
Place this exhibit in a conspi 
ous place in your meeting roo 
so that people will be natura 
drawn to it as they arrive. Yc 
ingenuity in making it attract 
and interesting will help to stin 
late interest in the program toe 
low. ; 
| 


If Children Come Along 


There is much about this par 
ular program which will inter 
them. It is not necessary to 1 
elaborate plans for ‘‘entertain: 
them’’ while the adults are part’ 
pating in the discussion. 1 
can take part in this program 
they may contribute more t 
than some of their parents 


one or two persons to lead 
and youth in their ““Sdea 


ytes or so, you may want to 
i, a film, a game, or a story to 
tain them as the adults reach 
malytical part of the discus- 


Conducting the Meeting 


w joyful Sundays you bave 
yt with your own family, of 
‘h the exhibited articles are 
Jestive. State the problem: 
® to find Sunday activities that 
both enjoyable and suitable 
the entire family. 


i Idea Period (fifteen minutes): 
ide the group into smaller 
a units’’ of about five to fif- 
persons. If possible, have at 
; one unit for children through 
jeleven and another for youth 


of twelve and older, using a leader 
for each unit of children or youth. 
The adult units can generate their 
own leadership as they work. The 
purpose of these ‘‘idea units’’ is 
to bring to the surface some of 
the ies: possible sug Bgest ions—in 
the rough—for ways in which 
families can spend Sunday. Some 
of the ideas will be based on ex- 
periences which certain families 
have had and enjoyed; others will 
be those which various members 
have always wanted to try. Any- 
body who comes up with a par- 
ticularly interesting idea should 
be asked to tell about it at the re- 
port session. Try to get at least 
two or three reports from each idea 
unit. 


3. Report Period (ten minutes): 
This is merely a continuation of 
the same sharing-session technique 
used in the smaller units. By get- 
ting reports from persons of all 


ages who have been nominated by 
their ‘‘idea units,’’ many sugges- 
tions will be thrown into the hop- 
per for discussion by the group. 
It would be good to record these 
on a blackboard as they are offered. 
Although the person reporting 
should deseribe his idea rather 
fully, the notes on the blackboard 
will be very sketchy, as ‘‘chicken 
barbecue’’ or ‘‘marine exhibit’’— 
Just enough to serve as reminders. 

4. Evaluation Period (five 
minutes): With the ideas listed 
on the blackboard, get opinions 
from the people present as to 
which suggestions they consider 
the best, and why. A straw vote 
as to the things each one would 
most enjoy would probably prove 
interesting. 

5. Analysis Perrod (twenty 
minutes): (The children could be 
excused from this period for a 
game, a story, or a film in another 


bered dashes. 


res indicate word endings. 


Valks like a lame person__------ Se 
5 


nnie 


3 

ie of the arches used in a cro- 
eee ane 522 sea ee Sey ee] 
d . 92 
Jarrier for a broken arm_------- ee 

P08 ee slnly ate ee ae 
7. s or surly = 

= the star three Wise Men 
MEE hosts os Se ee 
11 

n e nursery rhyme, what the cow 
etl OV Ob sa es —— 
54 

‘the same rhyme, what tie, dish 
peway With aes25 Sees ose eee ee 
67 
erson trained in legal things--=- 74 
Jnreliable, hard to believe ------ oe 
at hunger in the land-—-=<-2—= a 
er, or Silver ------ Ree = Soe 


ess the words defined below and write them over their , 
Then transfer each letter to the cor- © 
ondingly numbered square in the pattern. 


ee 


Bu 5 
10348 


N Bright lghts 


The colored 


U Black stuff in the chimney______- 


eading from left to right, you will find that the filled 
ern contains a selected quotation from the Bible. 


"108 21 68 59 


33 26 66 62 13 


40 106 71 22 98 
F£219. 46 37- 


“50. 3 9 = ifs) 


$8 38 4 82° 


7 60 45 69 12 « 
“51 75 27 10 


T To acknowledge, or own 


O The first President Roosevelt’s 

ick cei ete os Sere STs [st eee eee 

nickname ner 
ee ee 
Oa Stories= = Se ee 
2 se 101 70 56 105 2 
R ld dish of greens for lunch __-~ 

Cold dish of green Sey EG 
S A big quantity or number of peo- 

Ple=Or things sso sa. — soe | 

94 97 109 18 


14 80 84 57 34 


53 47 87 100 
(Solution on page &7) 


room.) Now, encourage your 
parents’ group to analyze the sug- 
gestions that have been most favor- 
ably received. Here are some per- 
tinent questions: 

Why did certain suggestions re- 
ceive a more favorable response 
than others? What are the in- 
eredients in them that make them 
seem like fun? Are they ‘‘one- 
oceasion’’ suggestions, or can they 
be repeated many times? From 
these comments can we list some 
of the characteristics which we 
would look for in most Sunday 
activities of a Christian family? 
From these suggested character- 
istics can we think of some new 
activities not on the list? 

Select two or three activities and 
discuss how they might be pre- 
pared for. What ought to be done 
in advance? Who should do it? 
To what extent is there danger of 
too much preparation? Of too 
little preparation ? 

Are there any suggestions in the 
article, ‘‘Make Sunday the Hap- 
piest Day,’’ which have not been 
brought into the evening’s discus- 
sion- thus far? If so, what are 
they? Do you agree or disagree 
with them? 

As a project of the group, map 
out a suggested schedule for the 
following months for family use 
of Sundays: December, February, 
May, August, October. Allow a 
few unplanned days. 


Visual Aids for Your Program 


Although you may not need them 
at all, you can enrich the evening 
at some point by using a visual 
aid or two. Investigate the avail- 
ability of travel movies in your 
area, obtainable from the state 
government, railroads, bus com- 
panies, gasoline companies, ete. 
Possibly, your local chamber of 
commerce can help you with in- 


_ formation as to this kind of film. 


_ Two slide films which seem to 

offer possibilities are A Harvest 

from Holidays, a sound filmstrip 
from the Family Life Audio-Vis- 
_ ual Series, obtainable through your 

visual aids library or dealer. This 
mt how a family made use of 
cial occasions to enrich recrea- 
_ experiences. 


ily Recreation, a series of 


aginative ideas and opportunities 
with special reference to the effect 
on growing children. Price $1.00 
from Yale Divinity School, Visual 
Aids Service, 409 Prospect St., 
New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


® Sound in Body 
(Continued from page 17.) 


wrote into creation. Get a proper 
amount of sleep at the proper time, 
and then during your waking 
hours you can be alive and alert 
and make the best of all your op- 
portunities. 

Maybe you are not the athletic 
type, but you do need some exer- 
cise. Watching a ball game on 
television, or even outdoors, is not 
going to flex those limp muscles. 
Don’t scorn all physical education 
courses. Most of them have a pur- 
pose. Almost everyone can de- 
velop some recreational skill with- 
out being a ‘‘pro’’ athlete. With 


practice and skill come interest 
and enthusiasm. Before you know 


it you will like active sports. <A 
completely uninterested person, as 
far as exercise or sports is con- 
cerned, is likely to be passive 
about a lot of things—listless, 
colorless, and sickly. 

On the other hand, don’t carry 
athletics to the point of body wor- 
ship. Don’t take such extreme 
pride in yourself and your physi- 
cal ability that you come to dis- 
dain people who cannot win or 
compete against you. 

It is strange how delicate the 
balance is between too little, and 
too much. Your good sense and 
Christian conscience must help 
you keep things in balance. Work 
is something else that can either 
build up or break down your 
health, depending on what kind of 
work you do and how much, and 
also upon your attitude toward it. 
Sometimes people have to work at 
certain tasks against their will, but 
that probably won’t be so in your 
ease. You are training yourself 
for certain work. While you are 
in school, you se: want to get 


under obligation to yourself, bi 


some experience in your field, 
you can work part-time withc 
denying yourself good health, t 
it is to your advantage. Wo 
does not necessarily imply fing 
eial return. Maybe your wa 
consists of helping out at hon 
baby-sitting with little brother, 
running errands. That, too, mak 
vou more responsible, more ale 
more capable, and more adult. 

How are your mental attitude 
Do you easily get upset, ang 
jealous, moody, impatient, or stu) 
born? Science is discovering t 
your physical health is closely 1 
lated to your mental well-bet 
Hate and desire to ‘‘get even 
can make you desperately sid 
Intense and explosive emotions e4 
so affect your heart action ar 
other bodily functions as to caul 
you to break down physicalll 
Common headaches and stoma 
ailments can often be traced 


guilt feelings, remorse, sorro 
anxiety, or nervousness. The 
e ‘‘bottled up’’ emotions. Yo 


mental attitudes often either ma 
or break your health. 

Express your feelings and star 
up for your rights, but do not a 
cent your sorrows, harbor ill wi 
or vent your wrath on everyo 
who happens to differ with yo: 
Keep your emotions carefully di 
eiplined. 

; Godes temple is holy, and th: 
temple you are’’ (1 Cor. 3:17b 

You have a responsibility to ¢a1 
for yourself as a temple of ent 
The responsibility is tremendou 
and you are bound to falter man 
times. To falter, however, is n 
to fail. It may not be easy to | 


you can do it as a Christian, Th: 
is the glory of growing up; to 
responsible for yourself and kno 
that you are doing the best 
can toward being sound in bod 


® Plink, Plank, Plunk 
(Continued on page 18) 


dow and jumped onto Cindy’s be 
‘“‘Hello, Cindy,’’ they chorus 


“Well, Plink, Plank, Q 
Plunk,’’ Cindy of 


I’m getting so tired of just 15 
in bed with nothing to do.’’ 
“Would you like us to ag tri 


if Continued on 


er 


in Apple for the Teacher Party 
(Continued from page 9.) 


marching games, and ‘‘teacher’s apple’’ being 
smain theme for the evening’s party, the following 
# no doubt delight the youngest group. 


jive each child an apple and ask him to balance 
farefully on his head and clasp his hands behind 
back. Someone then plays a march, and to the 
jly music all march around in a circle. Each time 
japple falls from a child’s head, the child must 
fo out of the game. The last one to keep marching 
proclaimed winner. 


for the youngest group of players there should be 
} or more older persons, mothers, or high school 
js, to act as leaders. This next game must have 
ompetent leader in charge. 


lay I, Teacher? The children are lined up in a 
f, and ten or twelve feet in front of them is placed 
Dw of apples. The leader chooses a child to start 
} game and says, ‘“‘Susie, you may take two hops 
ard the apples.’’ Susie then says, ‘‘May I, 
®her?’’ When the leader replies, ‘‘You may!”’ 
tie takes her two hops and stands wherever that 
ves her. The leader then says to another player, 
ary, you may slide one step toward the apples.’’ 
Iry asks, ‘‘May I, teacher?’’ and when answered, 
1 slides the one step allowed her. The leader can 
ty her permissions by changing her directions to 
jude skipping, walking backward, sideways, heel 
ttoe, ete., but the catch of the game is that before 
mands ean be carried out, the child must always 
, ‘May I, teacher?’’ Anyone who forgets must 
p out of the game. After each one in the first 
has had a chance to advance, permission is again 
en to those on the way to the goal. 
ches the goal, he secures an apple as a prize. 


Apple Croquet. Make the wickets by curving a 
e of light wire and sticking each end in a separate 
dle. Marbles are used as balls and the headed, 
b-pieces clothespins, for mallets. Lots of fun! 


Apple Dodge. The players form a circle, holding 
nds. In the center of the circle is a pile of apples. 
bit of lively music starts the children marching 
bund the apple pile. The object of the game is to 
ke some member of the circle touch an apple with 
| foot. When he does, he must drop out of the 
1e. The one who dodges the apples longest, wins. 
[It should not be hard to plan entertainment for the 
chers, teen-agers, and older groups, as they usually 
ve good ideas for their own amusement and can 
ke suggestions for games that all can enjoy. It is 
however, to have a list ready just in case it 
ht be needed. 


pple Bowling. The object of this bowling game, 
ever, is to avoid hitting the ‘‘pins’’ instead of 
king them over in the usual way. Six con- 
ts compete at the same time. Six milk bottles 
aced in a straight line six inches apart, and on 
op of each bottle is balanced an apple. About six 
in front of the line of apple-topped bottles the 
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As each one. 


contestants toe up to the starting tape. Soft sponge- 
rubber balls or tennis balls are used for bowling, and 
each contestant has tries. AJl who succeed in rolling 
the ball safely between the pins without toppling any 
over, then later compete with successful contestants 
from among the other players. 


English Literature as Read. Have previously 
prepared a short story which has been cut into many 
parts. These parts, written on separate slips of 
paper, are distributed among the guests. The person 
who thinks he has the beginning of the story reads 
what is written on his slip, to be followed at once 
by another reader who thinks her part of the story 
comes next, and soon. The fun comes when the parts 
don’t fit together correctly. 


A Through School Race. Four players make a 
team and line up in files behind a starting line. The 
player nearest the starting point represents a fresh- 
man; behind him are the sophomore, junior, and 
senior representatives, respectively. There can be as 
many teams, or classes, as the floor space permits. At 
the starting signal the freshman member of each 
team jumps forward as far as he can with the feet 
held close together. The sophomore on each team 
then moves up to toe the line where he finds the heel 
marks of the freshman contestant of his own team 
and in similar manner jumps forward. The junior 
and senior members of each team follow in turn, and 
the team which has covered the greatest distance in 
this way in the four jumps, wins. 

Appropriate prizes for a party of this kind would 
be a high school or college pennant, candied apples 
on sticks, a framed schedule of the school’s football 
games for the season, or a couple of tickets to a 
home game to be played by the team. 

Refreshments could be apple pie topped with 
whipped or ice cream, with coffee for the adults and 
cocoa for the youngsters. Doesn’t this sound lke an 
excellent way to interest people in your school? 


~ SOLUTION: 


‘As long as my breath is in me, and 
the spirit of God is in my nostrils, my lips will not speak 


falsehood, and my tongue will not utter deceit.’’ (Job 
2733-4) 
The Words 

A Limps H Moon O Teddy 

B Indian — I Spoon P Unite 

C Little —= J Lawyer Q Tales 

D Wicket K Fishy RB Salad 

E Sling L Famine 8 Lots 

F Grumpy M Horse T Admit 

G Bright N Neons U Soot 

ze 


® Meet Johnny’s Teacher 
(Continued from page 3.) 


some mothers and fathers have 
earried over from their own child- 
hood a feeling of awe about teach- 
ers! Just remember that many of 
your church school teachers are 
parents like yourselves, with simi- 
lar interests and problems. Start 
making friends with them. 

Our church has a brief ‘‘coffee 
hour’’ between the church school 
session and the morning service. 
This is an excellent opportunity 
for a chat with a teacher who is by 
then through with her teaching 
duties for the day. Some churches 
have such a social hour following 
the morning service. Teachers are 
frequently present at church sup- 
pers and other social occasions, and 
there is usually plenty of time for 
talk. Many teachers appreciate 
a chance to get acquainted with 
parents in their homes (this, too, 
ean be most helpful to them) and 
would welcome an invitation to 
lunch, tea, dinner, or a social eve- 
ning. 

Some church schools have parent 
assistants for the teachers, espe- 
cially in nursery and kindergarten 
groups. Volunteering for such 
work is an excellent way to serve 
your church and at the same time 
to become acquainted with the 
teachers, the job they are trying 
to do, and the difficulties they face. 
Do not think that this is a posi- 
tion for mothers only. Fathers 
are welcomed as assistants, too, 
both by the teachers and by the 
children. They are sometimes able 
to do a better job than mothers can 
do. 


Everything which has been said 

in this article about the desira- 

bility of getting to know church 
school teachers applies equally 

well to your relationship with pub- 

Ne school teachers. To be sure 

‘ ‘schools do send home reports via 
= ee but report card marks 

_ and comments can never give a 


complete picture. An unhurried 
talk with the teacher about 
Johnny’s inattention during the 
geography lesson or his consuming 
desire to look up every unfamiliar 
word in the dictionary is much 
more satisfactory than a look at a 
report card. It is certainly more 
helpful to the teacher, if he can 
learn something of Johnny’s inter- 
ests and habits outside the school. 


It may be a little more difficult 
to find opportunities to get ac- 
quainted with public school teach- 
ers than with those in the church 
school. If you live in a small 
town, you may know them. Other- 
wise, you will probably have to 
make a conscious effort to get ac- 
quainted. They are usually pres- 
ent at P.T.A. meetings, but you 
may have to share their attention 
with a roomful of parents all bent 
on the same mission. By all means 
do join your Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, for it does much to bring 
the home and the school into a 
closer relationship. Its meetings 
and programs will help you in un- 
derstanding some of the aims and 
general problems of the teachers 
in your schools, and you may find 
the answers to some of your own 
specifie questions. 

I have never known a teacher 
who was not willing to stay later 
than usual after school on almost 
any day to talk with an interested 
mother or father. I think it only 
fair to arrange such a meeting in 
advance, for teachers, like the rest 
of us, have a great variety of ac- 
tivities to fit into their non-work- 
ing hours. Besides, a little ad- 
vance warning will let the teacher 
make sure he does not overlook any 
important points to be discussed. 
A note written a day ahead, de- 
livered by Susie when she reaches 
school, is usually sufficient—or a 
telephone call to the school office, 
if you don’t altogether trust 
Susie’s memory! 


Fathers and mothers who take 


the time and make the effort to get. 


acquainted with the teachers i 
do their public and church sche 
the greatest service in giving 
teachers their support. If an 
pleasant situation arises, parel| 
should try to remember t 
Johnny is not always right <¢ 
that Mr. Brown or Miss Smith 
not infallible either. There 
always two sides to such a sit 
tion, and parents can often 
vestigate both sides and do m 
to clear up the matter. It isa 
take for parents to criticize tea 
ers in front of the children, for : 
children rapidly absorb such 
marks. If a teacher the pare: 
know is being eriticized by 1 
children, by other parents, 
(worse still) by people entir 
unconnected with the situati 
they may help to defend him, 
defense is warranted. Such v 
pleasant incidents are not confi 
to the public schools. Chu 
school teachers, as well, are su 
ject to attack. Solid backing fr 
the parents lifts the spirits of be 
kinds of teachers immeasurab 
Any greater encouragement is i 
possible to give. | 
Children ordinarily are 
lighted to have their parents a! 
their teachers get acquaint 
They are proud to introduce the 
and happy to have parents vi 
their classes to see the work th 
are doing. If they feel tt 
Mother and Dad are really int 
ested in what goes on at school a 
church school, and that they ha 
come to know the teachers, John 
and Susie may even issue a f 
enlightening remarks themsely 
If parents and teachers put for 
some effort to understand ea 
other’s aims and some of the 
stacles that lie in the path, if tk 
will share their knowledge, 
will all grow in their underst: 


the children who will benefit 1 
and the greatest good for the 
dren in their care is really 
timate goal of both parents 
teachers. — eT el 


y PROBLEM is a common one but important. 
My only son is four and very intelligent for his 
). Like all parents we are proud of him, but he 
ut can’t find a spot in his grandparents’ heart on 
ihusband’s side of the family. The only one they 
tr notice is their granddaughter. Since these 
i the only two grandchildren and the same age 
tis so noticeable. She is a sweet child, and we 
e her dearly. However, she has always been a 
baby and never takes up for herself if older ones 
there. She is slow to learn but not backward, 
Wwever, They make such a to-do over anything 
+ says or does, but never notice anything our son 
yes except the bad. I never try to get him to show 
for them, not wanting to brag. He is all boy, 
althy, strong, and mischievous. He plays extra 
1 with his cousin, always helping her up, hold- 
y her hand, etc., except when the parents or 
ndparents are around. Then he does things or 
ys things to attract their attention, whatever 
es to his mind. 
rom babyhood they have always held her and 
me everything for her first, while he stands and 
uits. Then, out of duty, they take him. He can 
nse it isn’t sincere and through jealousy pitches 
fit. I can see how bad they think he is. I used to 
‘ank him but don’t any more because I know it is 
rong under these circumstances. I’ve cried so 
y times because of their partiality and loving 
em as I truly do I just don’t know how to break 
le wall before it is too late. My son has grown 
way a great deal already. I’ve tried staying away, 
linking maybe a few weeks would make them 
1xious, going when she wasn’t there; but nothing 
ems to help. Their heart just holds the one. My 
unily whom he dearly loves lives so far away they 
in’t make it up to him. Please help me. I’ve 
rayed for us all so much and told my son how 
uly wonderful Grandmother and Granddaddy are. 
hould I accept the fact and make the best of it? 
just can’t talk to them about it. They would say, 
He just won’t let us love him.’ But he has always 
— second ELS 


RATHER expect that you may just have to accept 
the partiality of the grandparents for the grand- 
aughter and try in every way that you can to give 
yur son the affection he needs and to show in 
ious ways how proud you are of him. You have 
on wise in not criticizing them before him. It 
exceedingly fortunate, too, that you have sensed 
e fact that you should not spank your son when 
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Kamil 


Counselor 


he manifests jealousy or hostility because of the 
obvious partiality of the grandparents. 

Although you may have to accept this partiality 
and make the best of it, it seems to me there are 
one or two steps you ean afford to take, more or less 
hoping that they may help the situation. If you 
hesitate to talk to the grandparents about what is 
happening to your son, is there any reason why your 
husband should not do so? After all, they are his 
parents and he logically should be the one to acquaint 
them with the situation. In fact, it seems to me 
he should have a pretty frank talk with them. It may 
be that they have not fully realized how much they 
show their partiality. If they continue as they now 
are doing, I am inclined to think you should decrease 
the amount of time you spend with them, and when 
you do go to see them, go, if possible, when the 
granddaughter is not there, which you say is your 
present practice. More impcrtant than anything else 
is to keep in mind the fact that you and your husband 
need to give your son the sense of security that comes 
from loving and understanding parents. Secure in 
your love and approval, your son can manage easier 
the partiality of the grandparents. 
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She’s not much to look at, bes wait’ll you taste her mud 
pies. 
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® Always Remember 


(Continued from page 12) 


Jennie did not dare to look 
around her. She found herself 
stumbling toward the door and 
trying to keep the tears from fall- 
ing, trying to keep Mamma and 
the others from knowing how she 
felt. 

She crossed the hall and went 
through the first door she could 
reach. It was Margaret’s room. 
She hadn’t meant to come to her 
sister’s room. Now that she was 
here all the feeling that had been 
piling up all day centered itself 
on Margaret’s things. The school 
programs hanging on the dressing 
table, the perfume atomizer 
Mamma had bought last Christ- 
mas because ‘‘ Margaret liked nice 
things.’’ There were her sister’s 
house slippers peeking out from 
under the bed. 


AFTER THE BOMBS 


hard and stiff as a mask. Only 
her hands clasped and unclasped 
before her. 

She sat there for ages and ages, 
nobody caring whether she lived 
or died. Then there was the door 
in the hall opening and closing, 
footsteps, and the opening and 
closing of the door again. Jennie 
told herself they knew, now. 
They’d seek her out, now, and drag 
her over the coals. But she didn’t 
care. 


When the knock came on her 
door at last, she was ready. 
Mamma stood with her back to the 
door. She had a funny look on 
her face. The same kind of look 
she had worn that day the robin 
with the broken leg had _ been 
brought to her. 

‘Jennie, I know you are feeling 
mean and miserable. You’re mad 
at us all, especially Margaret.’’ 


Will they find our bones in a deep morass 


- An eon or two from now? 


Will they gaze at stones in a crumbled mass 
And ponder the why and how? 


Will they feel, as scenes of this earth unfold, 
Regretful and mystified _ 

That we wasted life for the sake of gold, 

For power a whole world died? 


She kicked at the slippers. One 
skittered out of sight. The other 
she picked up, soft and satiny in 
her hands, and sent it flying across 
the room. She caught a glimpse 
of herself in the mirror and she 
didn’t care a bit. 

The jewel box. She clutched at 
it and the sharp edges bit her. 
Something inside her cried, 
“Smash it! Smash it!’’ Jennie 
crashed it against the floor. 

Everything flooded over her at 
ouee. The laughter and noise from 
the living room mocked her. She 
had to get away, escape to her 
room upstairs. 

There she sat on the edge of her 
bed like a piece of stone, her face 
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By Bess M. Custard 


Mamma sat down beside her. She 
laid her hand on Jennie’s shoulder 
and Jennie tensed beneath it. 
“Jennie, Jennie, I’m sorry.”’ 

Sorry? Mamma sorry because 
Jennie had been spiteful, breaking 
things in a way Mamma could 
never dream of doing herself? 
Mamma never, never had been 
been like that. But now she said 
she was sorry for Jennie. 

‘Jennie, will you listen to me? 
I want you to listen to a little 
story.’’ 

Jennie nodded, keeping her 
face turned from Mamma. 

“‘T want you to listen because it 
is something I never want to for- 
get again. When I was a girl I 
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had an older sister, too, your Au} 
Belle. Belle had a lovely ro; 
and she took great pride in ke 
ing it nice. I never found time 
bother with mine. 

‘One day Mother brought at 
the most beautiful French doll 
sit on her bed. I felt terribi 
I’d given anything to have thi 
doll. I thought Mamma _ liki 
Belle better than me. That hu 


worse than not having the doll. | 
made me mad at Belle. I f¢ 
exactly as if Belle was enjoyiy 
all the privileges Mamma mi 
have given to me. You see, Jennj! 
it wasn’t Belle or Mamma that wy 
to blame, really. It was simp) 
Mamma not understanding I w 
ready to enjoy the things Be 
was doing. She thought I was sti 
too little.’’ | 
Jennie looked at her mothd 
‘“‘The doll, Mamma. Didn’t ya 
get a doll, too?’ 


Mamma lowered her voice 
‘‘Jennie, I’d tried to. forget un 
today what happened to that dol 
You see, I broke it. I took it 
its little legs and smashed th 
doll’s head against the well.” 

‘“‘Oh, Mamma!’’ Jennie fe! 
something let loose inside her, as i 
a dam were broken and all th 
tears were rushing forward all a 
once. ‘‘You do know how I feel!’ 

Mamma walked over to the wir 
dows. She straightened the ruffle 
and rolled each blind high. Sh 
went to the dresser and put som 
powder on Jennie’s powder puff. 

“‘Here, Jennie. Let’s wipe awa 
those tear marks. Margaret want 
you to come down and help he 
play that new duet. You knov 
she says it’ll be fun to play a due 
for a change.’’ 

“The jewel box?’’ 4 

‘““Always remember the jewe 
box, Jennie. Always remembe 
when you have a little girl of you 
own.’’ ; 

Jennie took the powder puff an 
smoothed away the tattletale stain 
from her face. She felt old, ver 
old, as she tucked her blouse fi 
beneath her skirt band and ope 
the bedroom door. And she f 
too, as the lilac buds looked on 
back-yard fence. Just waiting 
burst, burst with the glory 
growing up. 


HEARTHSTO 


For Children | 


t book with the kind of sus- 
se and excitement that chil- 
n love is Mara of Old Babylon, 
Elizabeth P. Witheridge 
ingdon Press, 128 pages, price, 
50). Mara is the daughter of 
» of the Hebrew exiles in Baby- 
There is great excitement 
out the prospects of the return 
the Hebrews to Jerusalem. 
ra’s part in the planning and 
actual preparation for the re- 
mn, her courage in helping a 
ive boy to escape, and her deep 
blings as the family leave their 
e is told with understanding 
d sensitivity. This would be a 
od resource book for chureh 
1001 units dealing with the 
bylonian exile and the return 
the people. Its warm family 
sling also would make it a good 
source for units on the family. 
Children interested in learning 
out other countries will like 
de Dragons, by Florence Wight- 
nn Rowland (Oxford University 
ess, 128 pages, price, $2.75). 
ong Ting and his family lived 
a riverboat. He loved the 
‘erboat life, but he wanted to 
Ik on the land, too. How he 
naged to make his wish come 
ie, and the wishes of the rest of 
> family, make an _ exciting 
ays 

Greenhead, by Louis Darling 
Jilliam Morrow, 95 pages, price, 
00) is the story of a mallard 
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duck from the time of his off- 
springs’ birth to the next flight 
north. It is more than the story 
of one duck and his family. The 
book describes the duck’s flight 
structure, his keen eyesight, his 
food habits, his plumage, his mi- 
gration, and the hazards that sur- 
round these birds. Beautiful illus- 
trations are on every page. Both 
juniors and adults will enjoy and 
learn from this book. 


An Introduction to Trees, by 
John Kieran (Hanover House, 77 
pages, price, $2.95) is a wonder- 
ful resource book with brightly 
colored, clear, simple illustrations. 
The text introduces botanical 
names, but the descriptions are 
not too difficult for junior boys 
and girls to understand. The 100 
trees included are ones familiar 
to the United States. This would 


~be an excellent resource for junior 


campers and their leaders. 


For Young People 


Part of the solution to Church- 


ill’s description of Russia as a_ 


‘‘riddle in a mystery wrapped in 
an enigma’? lies in the tumultuous 
history of that great, brooding 
land. Elizabeth Seeger’s The 


and human, and the character of 
the Russian people. The closing 
three chapters, which tell the 
story of the revolution of 1917 
and the setting up of the U.S.S.R. 
and the bitter battle against Ger- 
man invasion, will give the reader 
a fair grasp on the historical facts 
of these recent years. The book 
explains much without attempt- 
ing to justify. Miss Seeger’s 
earlier Pageant of Chinese History 
went through several printings, 
and this new book should do as 
well. We need to know our world 
neighbors. 


® Plink, Plank, Plunk 
(Continued from page 26.) 


for you?’’ asked Plink, Plank, and 
Plunk. 

“*Oh, yes,’’ Cindy answered. 

So the little elves entertained 
Cindy all morning. They turned 
somersaults and cartwheels and 
stood on their heads and did ever 
so many fascinating tricks. 

Cindy laughed and clapped her 
hands for Plink, Plank, and Plunk. 
She was sorry when they had to 
leave, but Plink, Plank, and Plunk 
promised to return the next day. 
They did, too. Not only did they 


.come the next day, but they also 


came the day after that and even 
the day after that. Cindy was so 
happy when the little elves did 
tricks. 

One evening Plink, Plank, and 
Plunk were sitting on the grass 
near their rosebush house. 

‘‘It has been fun doing tricks 
for Cindy,’’ said Plink. 

‘‘She likes them, too,’’ added 
Plank. 

‘We weren’t being bad, either,’’ 
finished Plunk. ‘‘Men, do you 
realize that we haven’t done any- 
thing naughty all week?’’ 

‘‘We’ve had a good time,’’ said 
Plink. ‘‘Maybe it is better to be 
good after all.”’ 

When the little elves found out 
how nice it was to be good, they 
were hardly ever bad anymore. 


Pageant of Russian History Mr. and Mrs. Elf and Cindy 


(Longmans, Green, and Co., New 
York, 4383 pages, price, $4.50) 
will give the reader who wants 
to know something of that history 
a thrilling account of the effect 
of the violent forces, both natural 


were so glad that Plink, Plank, 
and Plunk were good little elves. 
Plink, Plank, and Plunk changed 
their song to 
‘‘Ho, ho, ho and spiddly spun. 
Being good is lots of fun.’’ 
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@ Why Send Them to School? 


Nearly thirty-five million students will flock to our 
institutions of learning this month. That number 
dwarfs the populations of a number of the nations 
that are represented as sovereign governments at the 
United Nations. 

Why are they going? Why are you parents send- 

ing them? More specifically, just what is the pur- 
pose of an education anyway? 

Many answers can be given to that question. Most 
of them probably boil down to two basic ideas. Edu- 
cation has as its main purpose to help persons either 
to make a living or to make a life. 

Probably, most people would answer that the chief 
end of the educated man is to make a better living. 
A recent feature story on ‘‘New Opportunities for 
Youth in Engineering and Science’’ opens by saying 

_ that ‘‘many young men and women step out of our 
engineering and scientific colleges into positions that 
_ pay higher than average starting salaries. . . . No 
field of endeavor holds more opportunity for advance- 
_ ment, and there is no limit to what they may make 
at top levels in their profession.’’ This is not the 
_ only reason used to urge young people to consider 
the engineering field as their vocation, but it looms 
aS a very large emphasis. 

_ Hearthstone believes that education’s highest pur- 
ase is to make a better life. Certainly, there is 
1uch evidence to show that making a better living 
oes not necessarily lead to happiness, serenity, and 
nse of usefulness, all of which mark the better 


, Being in the higher income brackets did 
ke life more meaningful for her. 


econd purpose. A recent article 


. Recent headlines told of the thwarted suicide 
empt of a popular, beautiful, and highly paid 


financed than the groups which are t 


s of the times point to a growing interest _ teen-age delinquency. New York 


ew discussed the present situa- for legal drinking. It is a 


tion in newspaper work. The writer, a prominen| 
publisher of a well-known newspaper, suggested thaj 
schools of journalism be made into graduate school 
just as is the case in law and medicine. He believec 
that college work should be devoted to helping journa 
istic-minded young people discover the real mea 
ing of life before they settle down to the technies 0: 
making a living in that field. The chureh is als 
giving more attention to developing the philosoph 
that every field of work can be thought of as 
‘“vocation”’ in the spiritual sense—a call from God 

Send your offspring to school, then, that they ma 
learn how to make life worth living. 4 


© How Much Are Teen-Agers Drinking? 


According to liquor lobbyists in New York S 
teen-agers are consuming twenty-five per cent of the 
product. 

When New Jersey and Vermont appealed to the 
New York State Legislature to raise the legal drink 
ing age from eighteen to twenty-one, liquor interest: 
objected, saying that to do so would mean a loss 0 
twenty-five per cent of their business. That is ¢ 
shocking admission, if true, which we do not believe 
It is rather patently absurd to claim that a group 0! 
eighteen-, nineteen-, and twenty-year olds are drink 


ing one-fourth as much alcohol as all ages from 
twenty-one up. 


At any rate it is significant that two states ar 
claiming that the lower age limit is contributing t 
their difficulties in trying to handle serious juver 
delinquency problems. a 
Those trying to secure this action by New Yo 
pessimistic about the outcome. They admit t 
liquor interests are much _ better organi 
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the only two states which | 
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WHEN FALLEN LEAVES ARE HEAPED AND THE GOOD SMELL OF THEIR pital 
AWAY IN THE CHILL DUSK, WHEN THEIR CHARRED EMBERS BLINK AND DIE... THEN | 
THE TIME TO GO INDOORS, PUT ANOTHER LOG ON THE FIRE AND SETTLE INTO YOU 


FAVORITE CHAIR WITH A GOOD BOOK 


STRONG HEARTS FOR GOD HCH W Aaa W OF ates 
By Dorothy O. Bucklin. An inspiring By Mary Beth lton. 


account of Baptist missionary work Worship. Here are new resoure ture me 
with Indian-Americans. Since the etry ss tes Ne aie an ee * A 
time of Roger Williams, men and ness of spirit gs. ¢ 
Py eneh have ‘given their time and ef- related to @aily Fife, reaches out to tho ho would s 


fort to replace old customs and beliefs 
with Christianity and education. Here 
are fascinating tales of missionaries to 
the Iroquois of New York, the Okla- 
homa tribes, the Arizona Indians, The 
Crows of Montana, The Tahoe’s of 


Nevada and The Mono of California. tox qi eat 
Paper, $1.00 apecta VA 
Bible pa 


ssages ben 
into the Bible répdig® 
HOW LONG THE NIGHT group devotions. “Bea 
By Claribel F. Dick. This unusual book is a true account, special prayers and ¢p 
of a trying experience: a beautifully written, deeply mov- 
ing autobiography. It includes vivid narrative, poetry, / JAPAN AT THE 


humor and Christian insight from a hospital bed. 
Excellent reading for any who are ill... a triumph of MID-CENTURY 


Christian faith. $2.00 William \ Axling. pan’s course 
the present in twenty 
chapters—‘‘Le\ves from Life.’’ Soi- 


as the maser served. Probable price, $ 09 


= 


The general out¥ne of these dj 
h the calendar f@the year, wit} 
dyfor i DI 


he author’s work as evange- 
aker, speaker, writer. Ax- 


By Verdia Burke. re is helpful infor- 


mation to guidethe nning of a quick- ling’s 1 as a missionary gave him 
moving church w conference. Com- 2 well-rounded background for this 
mon understanding about major aims and on ea account of Japan’s progress 
the elements of a good program will direct Pr a life as medieval as feudalism 
members along a path toward giving more o that of the Twentieth Century J 
time to their specific ¥program. Excellent estern world. Japanese paper, $2.50 ¥ 
for all church workers. 65 cents. Pale $ 


) CHRISTIAN UNITY AND 
cae * DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

| he ; ENA By Winfred E. Garrison. Here is inspiration to 
The author, \ a Awidely noun ent  nomination’s desire for Christian unity. The wri 


ne : Sais thority on the Disciples of Christ’s history, is ve 
hristian Experience, /the Christian ie ‘ - ys é 
Iosophy of Life, aN the Chvistan informed on religous movements in general. $3.00 


By Jesse R. Wilson? 
tian leader, discusses 
Faith, the Christian 


Hope for t - The book is written ip a clear and 

convineing | ion. It is an earnest testimdxy based on 

knowledge gaim®d in watching the gospel wofk in human THE QUEST FOR 

lives both in thas country and in the missf#n field. An PERSONAL POISE 
excellent help foPstudents. 50 cents By Helen L. Toner. Dynamic 


faith in Christ will give poise 


. to meet life. Here are 62 medi- 
INDIA TODAY! = tations under five headings 
By Jack Pinesan-iiis ope coves he racial, histor- oe aera! the way: TRYING 
ical and cultural background of)la country as strategic in ae oe we 
Asia as Asia is in the world. Fi ty photos accompany this PRAYERS SUS ING) ae 


ONE WHO KNOWS THE WAY, 
ENDING THE DAILY DRAIN 
OF STRENGTH, INVESTING 


coneise account of India’s geography and its effect on the 
Nt OR eae influences, religions, philosophy, rituals 
aud Vaboos which hinder modern methods, and the caste YOUR LIFE 

system which contradicts a constitution guaranteeing HOLD ON Boman ion ee 
equality. This is a must to everyone interested in world ING. Helpful now and in the 
affairs. $4.25 ‘ future. $1.25 } 


